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POETS OF TODAY 


Irene R. McLeod became known first 
as the author of “Songs to Save a 
Soul,” spontaneous, passionate poems 
of youth seeking expression. In “Before 
Dawn,” published by B. W. Huebsch, she 
has left far behind these characteris- 
tics of her earlier work. Her poetry is 
more formal, less vigorous and simple. 
This sonnet, second of the sequence, 
shows the trend of her present poetic 
mood: 


Many shall say I do forget the times, 
Turning my eyes from death to = of love, 


For love is dead, they say, and lover’s 
rimes 
No more have grace men’s burdened hearts 


to move. 
Isut I, too long death’s constant intimate, 
Making one brief in that vast sisterhood 
Whose only life is still to hope and wait 
Till hope’s cause be removed, and whose 
best 
Snatches from death maimed men all too 
secure— ; 
Having most weary leisure to survey 
These times, yea, time itself, whose years 
immure 
My chafing spirit from our realms of day, 
Still ery : “Love lives!” Even now he rends 
: the gloom ; 
Which we, forgetting him, once made his 
tomb! 


“Growing Pains” is Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer’s title for her first volume, pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch, of introspe- 
tive, intense poetry that seems to 
snatch at pictures and emotions. There 
is oftentimes a tendency to force each 
poem to a definite conclusion whether 
it follows or not. “High Tide” has the 
quality of an etching: 

HIGH-TIDE 
I edged back against the night. . 
The sea growled assault on the wave-bitten 
shore. 
And the breakers, 
Like young and impatient hounds, i 
Sprang, with rough joy on the shrinking 
sand. 
Sprang—but were drawn back slowly, 
With a long, relentless pull, 
Whimpering, into the dark. 
Then I saw who held them captive; 
And I saw how they were bound , 
With a broad and quivering leash of light, 
Held by the moon, 
As, calm and unsmiling, 
She walked the deep fields of the sky. 


“The Leaf on the Water” is a char- 
acteristic bit from Chinese Lyrics, poems 
of clear cut images and porcelain-like 
delicacy, translated by James Whitall, 
published by B. W. Huebsch: 


THE LEAF ON THE WATER 
The wind tears a leaf from the willow tree; 
it falls lightly upon the water, 
and the waves carry it away. 
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Time has gradually effaced a memory 
from my heart, 

and I watch the willow leaf drifting away 
on the waves; 

since I have forgotten her 

whom I loved, 

I dream the day thru in sadness, 

lying at the water’s edge. 


But the willow leaf floated back 


under the tree, 

and it seemed to me 

that the memory could never be effaced 
from my heart. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


J. G. HUNEKER—The majority of operas 
depict soul-states in a sanatorium. 

E. W. Howe—Socialism is actually not 
as popular as generally believed. 

NICHOLAI LENINE-—The revolutionary 
phrase is the greatest danger to our party. 

HENrI BarsussE—Wilson is one of the 
loftiest figures in this war and in our times, 
if not the loftiest. 

ALBA B. JoHNSON—There is a peculiar- 
ly Prussian and offensively Prussian thing 
about state railways. 

Harry H. Merrick—Sometimes we of 
Chicago refer to ourselves in our modest 
way as the heart of the United States. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—A young fellow who 
appears with a cane is very likely to be 
asked if he isn’t afraid of catching cold 
without it. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU — After  forty- 
eight years of public life 1 am satisfied that 
the larger the committee is the less it ac- 
complishes. 


PRESIDENT WiLsoN—One of the things 
that has interested me most since I have 
lived in Washington was that every time I 
do anything that is perfectly natural it is 
said to be unprecedented. 

ViscounT Ucnipa—There can be no 
League of Nations unless there is among 
its members as complete unity of confidence 
and trust, one in the other, as there is of 
purpose and of counsel. 


AGNES M. Evias—To take a few hun- 
dred women out of their homes and put 
them in a factory is like taking a couple 
of hundred mechanics and putting them in 
entire charge of a baby hospital. 

SENATOR Harpinc—Instead of saying 
we were going to war because Germany had 
violated American rights the President said 
we were making war for democracy’s sake. 
It has been a lie from the beginning. 

H. G. Wertis—This war and all the 
blood and loss of it is because the new 
things are entangled among old and dead 
things—worn out and silly things; and 
we've not had the vigor to set them free. 


J. OapEN ArRMoUR—There is need that 
the farmers of the nation have at their dis- 
posal full and complete information as to 
what crops are being grown and when the 
harvest will be on. , 


SAMUEL GOMPERS—Emerging so glor- 
iously and victoriously from a period of 
strife, friction and turmoil between na- 
tions, we are entering into a period of do- 
mestic uncertainty, a time as propitious 
for good or for evil as that which has just 
preceded. 


SENATOR F'RANCE—Was not Russia 
legally, when we invaded her territory, a 
neutral country? And if we invaded that 
neutral country in order to fight the Ger- 
mans what grievance can we justly urge 
against Germany because she invaded help* 
less Belgium to fight the French? 


MAXIMILIAN) HarDEN—Bolshevism _ is 
most emphatically not, as superficial ob- 
servers think, a system invented by mur- 
derers and robbers, but an ideal structure 
of great state, and already there are grow- 
ing up around it, amid vast devastated 
areas, useful plants of a quite new variety. 
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THE KEYSTONE OF PEACE 


President Wilson’s Address Proposing the League of Nations 


Paris, January 25. 

1 consider it a distinguished privilege to 
be permitted to open the discussion in this 
conference on the League of Nations. We 
have assembled for two purposes, to make 
the present settlements which have been 
rendered necessary by this war and also to 
secure the peace of the world, not only by 
the present settlements but by the arrange- 
ments we shall make at this conference for 
its maintenance. 

The League of Nations seems to me to 
be necessary for both of these purposes. 
There are many complicated questions con- 
nected with the present settlements, which 
perhaps cannot be successfully worked out 
to an ultimate issue by the decisions we 
shall arrive at here. I can easily conceive 
that many of these settlements will need 
subsequent consideration; that many of 
the decisions we make shall need subse- 
quent alteration in some degree, for if I 
may judge by my own study of some of 
these questions they are not susceptible for 
confident judgments at present. 

It is therefore necessary that we should 
set up some machinery by which the work 
of this conference should be rendered com- 
plete. 

We have assembled here for the purpose 
of doing very much more than making the 
present settlements that are necessary. We 
are assembled under very peculiar condi- 
tions of world opinion. I may say, without 
straining the point, that we are not the 
representatives of governments, but repre- 
sentatives of the peoples. 

It will not suffice to satisfy governmental 
circles anywhere. It is necessary that we 
should satisfy the opinion of mankind. 

The burdens of this war have fallen in 
an unusual degree upon the whole popula- 
tion of the countries involved. I do not 
need to draw for you the picture of how 
the burden has been thrown back from the 
front upon the older men, upon the women, 
upon the children, upon the 


to the destruction of civilization? The 
powers of destruction have not so much 
multiplied as they have gained facilities. 

The enemy, whom we have just over- 
come, had at his seats of learning some of 
the principal centers of scientific study and 
discovery, and he used them in order to 
make destruction sudden and complete. And 
only the watchful and continuous coépera- 
tion of men can see to it that science, as 
well as armed men, is kept within the har- 
ness of civilization. 

In a sense the United States is less in- 
terested in this subject than the other na- 
tions here assembled. With her great terri- 
tory and her extensive sea borders, it is 
less likely that the United States should 
suffer from the attack of enemies than that 
other nations should suffer. And the ardor 
of the United States—for it is a very deep 
and genuine ardor—for the society of na- 
tions is not an ardor springing out of fear 
or apprehension, but an ardor springing 
out of the ideals which have come in the 
consciousness of this war. 

In coming into this war the United 
States never for a moment thought that she 
was intervening in the politics of Europe, 
or the politics of Asia, or the politics of 
any part of the world. Her thought was 
that all the world had now become con- 
scious that there was a single cause of jus- 
tice and of liberty for men of every kind 
and place. 

Therefore, the United States should feel 
that its part in this war should be played 
in vain if there ensued upon it abortive 
European settlements. It would feel that it 
could not take part in guaranteeing those 
European settlements unless that guaran- 
tee involved the continuous superintendence 
of the peace of the world by the associated 
nations of the world. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must 
concern our best judgment in order to make 
this League of Nations a vital thing—a 


pectations of the peoples. This is what their 
thought centers upon. 

I have had the very delightful experience 
of visiting several nations since I came to 
this side of the water, and every time the 
voice of the body of the people reached me, 
thru any representative, at the front of 
the plea stood the hope of the League of 
Nations. 

Gentlemen, the select classes of mankind 
are no longer the governors of mankind. 
The fortunes of mankind are now in the 
hands of the plain people of the whole 
world. Satisfy them, and you have justified 
their confidence not only, but have estab 
lished peace. Fail to satisfy them, and no 
arrangement that you can make will either 
set up or steady the peace of the world. 

You can imagine, I dare say, the senti- 
ments and the purpose with which the rep- 
resentatives of the United States support 
this great project for a League of Nations. 
We regard it as the keynote of the whole. 
which exprest our purposes and ideals in 
this war and which the associated nations 
have accepted as the basis of a settlement. 

If we return to the United States with- 
out having made every effort in our power. 
to realize this program, we should returp 
to meet the merited scorn of our fellow- 
citizens. For they are a body that consti- 
tute a great democracy. They expect their 
leaders to speak; their representatives to 
be their servants. 

We have no choice but to obey their 
mandate. But it is with the greatest enthu- 
siasm and pleasure that we accept that 
mandate. And because this is the keynote 
of the whole fabric, we have pledged our 
every purpose to it, as we have to every 
item of the fabric. We would not dare abate 
a single item of the program which con- 
stitutes our instructions; we would not 
dare to compromise upon any matter as 
the champion of this thing—this peace of 
the world, this attitude of justice, this prin- 
ciple that we are the masters 








homes of the civilized world, 
and how the real strain of the 
war has come where the eyes 
of the government could not 
reach, but where the heart of 
humanity beats. 

We are bidden by these peo- 
ple to make a peace which will 
make them secure. We are 
bidden by these people to see 
to it that this strain does not 
come upon them again. And I 
venture to say that it has been 
possible for them to bear this 
strain because they hoped that 
those who represented them 
could get together after this war 
and make such another sacrifice 
unnecessary. It is a solemn ob- 
ligation on our part, therefore, 
to make permanent arrange- 
ments that justice shall be ren- 








THE BASIS OF THE LEAGUE 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE PEACE CONFERENCE ON 


JANUARY 25 


The conference, having considered the proposals for the 
creation of a League of Nations, resolved that: 

It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement 
which the associated nations are now met to establish that a 
League of Nations be created to promote international obli- 
gations and to provide safeguards against war. This league 
should be created as an integral part of the general treaty 
of peace and should be open to every civilized nation which 
can be relied on to promote its objects. 

The members of the league should periodically meet in 
international conference and should have a permanent or- 
ganization and secretaries to carry on the business of the 
league in the intervals between the conferences. 

The conference therefore appoints a committee representa- 
tive of the associated governments to work out the details 
of the constitution and the function of the league, 


of no peoples, but are here to 
see that every people in the 
world shall choose its own mas- 
ters and govern its own des- 
tinies, not as we wish, but as 
they wish. 

We are here to see, in short, 
that the very foundations of 
this war are swept away. Those 
foundations were the private 
choice of a small coterie of 
civil rulers and military staffs. 
Those foundations were the ag- 
gression of great powers upon 
the small. Those foundations 
were the holding together of 
empires of unwilling subjects by 
the duress of arms. Those 
foundations were the power of 
small bodies of men to wield 
either their will and use man- 
kind as pawns in a game. And 














dered and peace maintained. 
This is the central object of our meeting. 
Settlements may be temporary, but the ac- 
tion of the nations in the interest of peace 
and justice must be permanent. We can set 
up permanent processes. We may not be 
able to set up a permanent decision. 
_ Therefore, it seems to me that we must 
take as far as we can a picture of the 
world into our minds. Is it not a startling 
circumstance, for one thing, that the great 
discoveries of science, that the quiet studies 
of men in laboratories, that the thoughtful 
developments which have taken place in 
quiet lecture rooms have now been turned 
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thing sometimes called into life to meet an 
exigency—but always functioning in watch- 
ful attendance upon the interests of the 
nations, and that its continuity should be 
a vital continuity; that its functions are 
continuing functions that do not permit an 
intermission of its watchfulness and of its 
labor; that it should be the eye of the na- 
tions, to keep watch upon the common in- 
terest—an eye that did not slumber, an eye 
that was everywhere watchful and atten- 
tive. 

And if we do not make it vital, what 
shall we do? We shall disappoint the ex- 


nothing less than the emancipa- 
tion of the world from these things will 
accomplish peace. 

You can see that the representatives of 
the United States are, therefore, never put 
to the embarrassment of choosing a way of 
expediency, because they have had laid 
down before them the unalterable lines of 
principles. And, thank God, these lines have 
been accepted as the lines of settlements 
by all the high-minded men who have had 
to do with the beginning of this great busi- 
ness. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, when it is known, 
as I feel confi- [Continued on page 208 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT OMSK 


unraveling a mystery story from such misleading 

clues as the author introduces will find it interesting 
to turn their attention toward the drama that is being 
enacted in the Siberian city of Omsk, for they will find it 
a fascinating pastime to interpret the various and dis- 
cordant versions of events found in the newspapers. 

At Omsk last October an attempt was made to get to- 
gether all the remnants of legal authority remaining in 
Russia and to establish a stable and democratic government 
which might, with the support of the Allies, serve as a cen- 
ter for an anti-Bolshevik campaign. This All-Russian Pro- 
visional Government at Omsk came nearer to being true to 
its name than any other of the five governments that have 
been set up in Omsk under the protection of the Allies, for 
it was composed of members of the old Constituent Assem- 
bly that was elected after the revolution but dismissed by 
the Bolsheviki. It included representatives of all parties 
except the Bolsheviki and it was supported by the Duma, 
the zemstvos (provincial assemblies) and municipalities 
and by the Independent Government of Siberia. It was 
established by aid of the Czech troops, who defended it 
against the Bolsheviki and turned over to it the $175,000,000 
that they got in their raid on the Lena gold mines and the 
$325,000,000 in gold that they captured at Kazan. 

But in November, at the very time when it was asking 
recognition at Washington as the only legitimate govern- 
ment of Russia, its president and leading members were 
seized by the military and thrown into prison. Admiral Kol- 
chak, who as Secretary of War in this ministry was nomi- 
nally in command of the military, declared himself Supreme 
Governor and rewarded the Cossack officer who carried out 
the coup d’état, Colonel Volkov, by appointing him to the 
command of the 5th Army Corps in place of General Sem- 
enov, who refused to concede Kolchak’s authority. An at- 
tempt was made to remove Semenov by assassination, but 
the bomb that was exploded under him in the theater at 
Chita only shattered his leg without shaking his spirit. He 
took the offensive and with the favor and, it is rumored, 
the support of the Japanese he pushed his control of the 
railroad westward to Verkhne Udinsk near to Lake Baikal 
and threatened to cut off Kolchak from the outside world. 

There was a general protest against Kolchak’s seizure of 
power from members of the Duma, Constituent Assembly, 
zemstvos and municipalities, but he put down opposition 
with an iron hand. History proved, he said, that republics 
needed in such emergencies a military dictator, but he de- 
clared his intention of holding elections for a new national 
assembly when the country was restored to a normal state. 
Meantime he is ruling like a little Czar. He has revived the 
laws discriminating against the Jews and is hunting down 


[Le who delight to exercize their detective skill at 


the Socialists, even tho these are anti-Bolshevik. He ha 
started up the distilleries and by selling vodka at six rubles 
($3) a pint is getting a large revenue, altho it means tha: 
a million bushels of grain will be converted into alcoho 
while Omsk is overcrowded with starving refugees. 

Kolchak was admiral of the Black Sea fleet at the tum> 
of the revolution. He took part with General Kornilov n 
the attempt to overthrow Kerensky. This failed, but r 
threw the country into the hands of the Bolsheviki, for th: 
Soviets, who had hitherto been anti-Bolsheviki, joined wit: 
them when they learned of Kornilov’s intention to dissolve 
the Soviets. After leaving Russia Kolchak came to Ameriecs 
and later was attached to the British army in Meson: 
tamia. 

The motto of Kolchak as “Supreme Governor” seems u 
be “safety first,” if we may judge from the following o+ 
cree issued by him: 


Any attempt on the life or health of the Supreme Governo: 
or any forcible endeavor to wrest power from him, will be pw 
ished with death; any attempt to destroy the existing Gover: 
ment or to divide the country into parts by force, will be pw. 
ished with death; an offense against the Supreme Governor r 
words, writing, or printing, will be punishable with impriso 
ment; and failure wittingly to execute his orders and decree: 
will be punished with deprivation of civil rights and pena. 
servitude. 

The Czechs, being a democratic people, were highly w- 
censed at the Kolchak régime and were disposed at firm 
to withdraw and leave Omsk to be captured by the Bo> 
sheviki from the other side of the Urals. General Syrovs. 
commander-in-chief of the Czech army, said in November: 

The change of Government has killed our soldiers. They sa° 
that for four years they have been fighting for democracy, anr 
that now that a dictator ruled in Omsk they are no longer figh’ 
ing for democracy. Since the armistice all the soldiers want to g 
home to fight the Germans and Magyars in their own countr: 
and not fight the Russians. 

But Syrovy was removed by Kolchak, and a Russian 
General Hanchin, put in command of the Czechs, much to 
their disgust. General Diterichs, another Czech officer wh« 
had done valiant service against the Bolsheviki, was alse 
deposed for refusal to submit to Kolchak. The Czech Gep- 
eral Gaida obeyed Kolchak’s orders to arrest Presidem 
Tchernov and other members of the All-Russian Constitp- 
tional Assembly, but they sought sanctuary at the head- 
quarters of the Czech National Council at Ekaterinburg 
and were there protected by the Czechs, even when a hur- 
dred Russian officers tried to assassinate them with bombs. 
Later these survivors of the last legal government of 
Russia fled to Ufa, on the European side of the Urals. 
but here they were captured by Kolchak’s troops and 
taken to Omsk for imprisonment. Of these twenty-seven 
men, thirteen were members of the Assembly. But Tcher- 
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‘nov, who was at first ‘reported taken in the raid, ap- 
‘pears to have escaped. An attempt was made one night 
to release them from jail by a crowd of workmen and 
soldiers who are called ‘“Bolsheviki,” tho how the Bolshe- 
:viki could be in such force in Kolchak’s own capital and 
“why they should want to re!ease their enemies is one of the 
minor mysteries. The prisoners, naturally fearing a trap, 
refused at first to leave and some came back voluntarily next 
day. Others were cut down in the street, and forty-seven per- 
sons concerned in the jail delivery were shot. A simultane- 
ous rising of the railroad men was also put down, with sev- 
enty executed and sixty killed. Kolchak had thirteen of the 
prison guards shot for failure to keep their prisoners, but 
the soldiers he put in their place seem to have been no 
better, for a few nights later a military raid was made on 
the jail and eight of the members of the Assembly taken 
out and shot. 

Readers will remember that the Washington correspond- 
ents gave out the impression that the American Govern- 
ment was glad to hear of Kolchak’s dictatorship and wished 
him success. When this was telegraphed to Omsk it nat- 
urally caused great disappointment to those Russians who 
were struggling to maintain some sort of a popular gov- 
ernment. The Czechs were induced to remain on the front 
by urgent messages from President Masaryk and the hope 
of speedy reinforcement of Allied and American troops. 
American Ambassador Francis, American Consul Poole 
and American Consul Harris are all quoted as having given 
assurances of support. The Omsk papers are not allowed 
to publish anything contradictory of this expectation of 
military aid. 

On the other side of the Urals the Bolsheviki are collect- 
ing what is said by their enemies to be a large and well 
managed army. They have regained Ufa and Orenburg 
and threaten Ekaterinburg. But they have met with one 
severe setback. General Gaida, with his Czechs and some 
Siberian troops, crost the Urals and attacked Perm, where 
he took some 30,000 Bolsheviki prisoners with an im- 
mense amount of supplies and railroad stock. That is one 
story. The other is that this victory was won solely by 
Kolchak’s new army under Russian command, and that 
there was only one Czech regiment in the movement, and 
this did not get within seventy miles of Perm. At any rate, 
Gaida was removed by Kolchak for doing whatever he did 
or did not do contrary to orders. 

The latest and most reliable information we have from 
Omsk is a despatch to the New York Times from Carl W. 
Ackerman, an American journalist, who has shown peculiar 
ability in keeping a level head in perplexing situations, so 
what he says is worth quoting, tho it rather adds to the 
mystery than clears it up: 

When I first visited Omsk the All-Russian Government was in 
control of that part of Russia free from the Bolsheviki, and 
gave promise of being a real Russian Government which might 
ultimately be powerful enough to move into Moscow and Petro- 
grad to dislodge the Bolsheviki. But between my first and second 
visits to the temporary capital the All-Russian Directory was 
overthrown, a Dictator was named, the National Assembly was 
dissolved, and the members escorted to another city under protec- 
tion of the Czech Army. The complete story of this coup d’état 
cannot be told at this time because of the part played in it by 
certain important powers, but this much can be truthfully said: 
When the All-Russian Government was overthrown, the Liberal 
or Democratic forces of Russia, as distinguished between the 
Bolsheviki and the reactionary or monarchistic party, suffered 
a defeat the extent of which cannot be estimated. 

It may be stated now and proved later, when all the facts can 
be published, that the foreigners in Russia had more to do with 
the collapse of the All-Russian Government than the Russians, 
and that if several foreign powers thru their official representa- 
tives had not been interfering with Russia’s internal affairs the 
Government would very likely still be in Omsk. Secondly, after 
once announcing military intervention in Siberia and Archangel 
the Allies made a fatal mistake in not keeping their promise. 
Thirdly, by refusing to pay serious attention to the struggle of 
the Liberal forces of Russia to establish a representative govern- 
ment in Omsk, by delaying recognition of the All-Russian Gov- 


ernment and by not working in harmony with each other, the 
Allies contributed to the establishment of the present Kolchak 
dictatorship. 


These, then, are the main points of this mystery story, 
which we respectfully submit to our puzzle-loving readers. 
We don’t give the answer because we don’t know it. The 
title of this editorial should be printed with an interroga- 
tion point. The question “What happened at Omsk?” and 
the further question ““What does it all mean?” need to be 
answered, for Kolchak is the chief claimant for recogni- 
tion as the true Russian Government before the Paris Con- 
ference. There are 8000 American boys in Siberia and 5000 
in Archangel, and Americans are entitled to know what 
they are fighting for. 


THE CAPRICES OF DORA 

[ er Defense of the Realm Act, which the English ac- 

cording to their custom compress into “Dora,” is a 

source of amusement as well as of annoyance. On 
another page of this issue we show what she—or he or it— 
did with a Sinn Fein electioneering poster in the late elec- 
tion. But the Irish seem to have read between the lines, for 
the Sinn Fein candidates were elected. We might suppose 
that the operation of the Act would be limited to the Realm, 
but it appears that Dora, like the Pope, has the keys to 
heaven and hell. In a book called “The Glamour of Dublin,” 
recently published in Ireland, the author referred to the 
leaders of the Irish revolt, Pearce and Connolly, as “now 
in heaven,” but the censor deleted these three words, doubt- 
less because he did not think it was true. 

The British police in their raids on the pacifist centers 
confiscated an edition of Mill’s essay on “Liberty” and a 
leaflet composed entirely of New Testament texts. The 
sinking of the British battleship “Audacious” by a German 
mine off the Irish coast on October 27, 1914, was not al- 
lowed to be printed in England until November 13, 1918, 
altho the American papers published accounts of eye- 
witnesses with photographs. Previous to 1917 nothing bad 
about the Czar could be said and since then nothing good 
about the Bolsheviki. The peace conferences may be public, 
but the reports of them are intercepted. The powers of 
Dora even extend to America, for most of our foreign 
news passes thru London, as it always has. 


WAR AND PESTILENCE 


N the good old days of the lyceum when the American 
people took pleasure in endless discussion of indeter- 
minable problems one of the favorite questions was: 
“Resolved, that war is a greater scourge of humanity than 
pestilence.” If such debates were still in vogue the negative 
could get some useful data from the present, when the two 
scourges have, as often before, afflicted mankind simul- 
taneously. The British medical authorities estimate that 
the combined influenza and pneumonia epidemic has caused 
the death of 6,000,000 persons in twelve weeks. This covers 
the whole world and half of the number are ascribed to 
India. Now the number of men reported as killed or died 
from wounds in the armies of France, Russia, Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany and Austria totals 6,500,000. When the 
minor belligerents are reported and those counted as miss- 
ing but actually killed are included, this total will doubtless 
be raised to 7,000,000 or more for the four and a quarter 
years of war. Considering then the different lengths of 
time these two destructive forces have been active the pes- 
tilence has proved more than ten times as deadly as war. 
The fatalities in the American army during the year of 
fighting were 36,154. The fatalities in the United States 
during the months of October, November and December 
due to the Spanish flu were about 350,000, nearly ten times 
as many, or forty times as deadly. The war is over, but the 
plague still rages around the world. The sunny islands of 
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the Pacific, sheltered from the war, have not escaped the 
pestilence. The natives of Tahiti and Samoa, not having 
been immunized by previous epidemics, have been more than 
decimated by this new disease. The interior of Africa, 
Asia and South America have been invaded. The number 
of those who have survived the attack but have suffered 
permanent injury from it are probably as numerous in pro- 
portion to the fatalities as are the wounded who can never 
entirely recover. 

We heard a great deal in our newspapers about the air 
raids on England but very little about the influenza there. 
Yet the victims of the Zeppelins and airplanes numbered 
only 554, while more than 10,000 equally innocent men, 
women and children were killed by the epidemic. It is evi- 
dent that war attracts attention and arouses terror far out 
of proportion to its real danger. We rightly honor those who 
imperil their lives on the field of battle, but we ignore the 
physicians, nurses and relatives who have run as much risk 
at the bedside. The difference in attitude seems to be due 
to the erroneous idea that deaths from any disease are 
natural and inevitable. Yet it would probably be no more 
difficult to abolish influenza than to abolish war, easier in 
fact, because nobody believes in influenza while unfortu- 
nately some people do believe in war. Smallpox and typhoid, 
the pestilences that accompanied former wars and often 
claimed more victims, have now been brought under control. 
If there were as many societies for combating the grip as 
there are for preventing war and as much money spent in 
studying its causes and prevention as has been expended 
so far without effect on peace propaganda and peace con- 
ferences, could we not expect that its ravages would be 
greatly reduced if not altogether eliminated? 


LEST WE FORGET 


[: every community touched by the war there will be for 








the next half-century men fighting against the handi- 

caps given them on the battlefields where they defended 
the cause of all humanity. Blinded, crippled, sapped of 
nerve vigor, they have paid this price that the rest of us 
might live more abundantly. A debt that never can be paid, 
a responsibility ever to be met, is thereby ours. John Gals- 
worthy puts its lesson squarely in “The Sacred Work”: 


The great publics of our countries do not yet, I think, see that 
they have their part in the sacred work. So far they only seem to 
feel: “Here’s.a wounded hero; let’s take him to the movies, and 
give him tea!” Instead of choking him with cheap kindness each 
member of the public should seek to reinspire the disabled man 
with the feeling that he is no more out of the main stream of 
life than they are themselves; and each, according to his or her 
private chances, should help him to find that special niche which 
he can best, most cheerfully, and most usefully fill in the long 
future. 

To lift up the man who has been stricken on the battlefield, 
restore him to the utmost of health and agility, give him an 
adequate pension, and reéquip him with an occupation suited to 
the forces left him—that is a process which does not cease till 
the sufferer fronts the future keen, hopeful, and secure. 








THE LABOR SITUATION 


HE labor cauldron is no longer simmering; it is boil- 

ing, and the witches’ broth is throwing off steam. - 

Mr. Samuel Gompers has left London for Paris, 

and will presently go on to Berne, not to participate in the 

International Congress of Socialists, but to help organize 

an International Trade Union Congress. Mr. Gompers and 

his followers are at outs with Mr. Arthur Henderson and 
his followers, and a merry time is anticipated. 

Meanwhile an American Labor Party has been organized 
and while the various trade unions are flocking into it the 
Socialist Party has issued a manifesto announcing that it 
will fight the newly formed party wherever that organiza- 
tion is dominated by “old party influences.” The Socialist 
manifesto reminds “every Socialist member” that the state 


and national constitutions of the Socialist Party demand 
an undivided allegiance. No member may join any other 
political organization or indorse or support it. The Ameri- 
ican Socialist Party will be represented at the Pan-American 
Socialist and Labor Conference to be held in April. 

All in all, American wage earners are to be conservative 
supporters of plain old fashioned trade unionism. Appar- 
ently British wage earners also for the most part are non- 
socialistic trade-unionists, but the Socialists are talking 
more and are more energetically active. Undoubtedly they 
are gaining ground, and it would be incautious to assume 
that the Socialist cause thruout the English speaking coun- 
tries will not recover from the set-back which the war gave it. 

This seems to be the belief of Mr. Gompers, altho he does 
not admit it. He has, however, in an interview given to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, warned the public that inadequate pay 
and depressing surroundings are forces which degenerate 
wage earners and drive them toward Bolshevism. He asserts 
that Bolshevism is a German device to divert the minds 
of the people, and that capital and labor must codperate 
“to escape the cataclysm of horror which German agents 
are trying to bring about.” 

Bolshevism has many more roots than Mr. Gompers 
perceives, but economic. distress, wherever it exists, is un- 
doubtedly one of them. In fact, this influence works more 
certainly to make Bolshevists than to make constructive 
Socialists. It is therefore a serious matter that idleness is 
now rapidly increasing in the United States. Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, has 
submitted to the Immigration Committee of the House of 
Representatives a report showing more than 125,000 men 
now unemployed in twenty American cities. He urges Con- 
gress to stop immigration until normal times return, and 
to provide for the employment of returning soldiers. 

Secretary Lane, as is well known, believes that emer- 
gency measures to provide employment are demanded, and 
he would make this occasion an opportunity to develop our 
unproductive lands. Senator Kenyon of Iowa has intro- 
duced a bill to expend $100,000,000 on public works to pre- 
vent unemployment. 

Plainly the situation is not reassuring. Every business 
concern should feel responsibility to provide and maintain 
employment to the utmost of its ability. Every citizen 
should constitute himself a committee of one to help dis- 
charged soldiers to obtain remunerative occupation. Every- 
body should avoid excited speech and action and try to 
contribute his bit to constructive effort instead of to tur- 
moil and discontent. 








The last appeal of the despairing rummies—spread as a half- 
page advertisement in the dailies—is that Bolshevism and pro- 
hibition are much the same. That is queer when we read in 
the same papers about the drunken orgies of the Bolsheviki and 
remember that it was the Czar who abolished vodka. 








Before the war Russia used to export $50,000,000 worth of 
eggs. Now, according to Prince Lvov, “people in Russia are 
sometimes lucky enough to buy an egg for $17.” The Bolsheviki 
seem to have killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 








Jean Paul Richter said: “In the longest period of peace, man 
does not tell so many lies or talk so much nonsense as in the 
shortest war.’ This has been a long war and is it over vet? 








On account of their hatred of German the Chicago Board of 
Education has prohibited the teaching of French in the city 
schools. 








Have we got to go and learn Dail Bireann in addition to 
Duma, Soviet, Rada, Skupshtina, Sobranje, Majlis, Rigsdag and 
Storting? 








The Allies have asked the Bolsheviki to go to—well, they call 
it the Princes’ Islands, but they have been longer known under 
the name of Insulae Demonesi. 











Five important reso- 
lutions were adopted 
by the Peace Con- 
gress at its second plenary session, on 
January 25. The first of these, intro- 
duced by President Wilson in an im- 
pressive address (both given fully 
elsewhere in these pages), provided for 
the appointment of a commission to 
consider and formulate a plan for a 
League of Nations. 

A second provided for a commission 
to investigate and report upon respon- 
sibility for the war and for the crimes 
against international law which were 
committed in the waging of it, includ- 
ing the personal responsibility of indi- 
viduals of no matter how high posi- 
tion. 

The third provided for a commission 
to investigate and report upon the 
amount of indemnity due for repara- 
tion of war damages, the amount that 
the enemy nations will be able to pay, 
and the method and time of collection 
of it. 

The fourth provided a commission on 
international labor legislation, with a 
view to ameliorating the conditions of 
labor, so far as possible, without inter- 
fering with local rights. The fifth simi- 
larly dealt with the subject of interna- 
tional control of ports, waterways and 
railroads. 

The five principal powers were all 
to be fully represented on all of these 
commissions, with much less represen- 
tation for the nineteen minor powers. 
This arrangement at first caused some 
expressions of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the latter, but this feeling was 
tactfully allayed, and on January 27 
the appointment of the five commis- 
sions was practically completed to gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


Peace Congress 
Resolutions 
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THE GREAT WAR 


January 23—Supreme Council of 
Peace Congress agrees on principle 
of League of Nations. Siberian 
government declines to enter con- 
ference with Bolsheviki. 


January 24—Supreme Council issues 
warning against land-grabbing. 
eee defeat Bolsheviki near 

ilna. 


January 25—Peace Congress votes to 
appoint commissions on League of 
ations, responsibility for war, 
reparation, international labor laws, 
and control of ports, waterways and 
railroads, 


January 26—M. Clemenceau, presi- 
dent of Peace Congress, appoints 
commissions. Great strikes in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


January 27—Supreme Council dis- 
cusses freedom of seas and disposi- 
tion of German colonies. Fighting in 
Northern Russia. Revolt in Ru- 
mania. 


January 28—Supreme Council dis- 
cusses disposition of German col- 
onies. Allies repulse Bolsheviki in 
Northern Russia. 

January 29—Allied governments re- 
ceive memorial from Russian am- 
bassadors and business men concern- 

| ing rehabilitation of that country. 
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No intimation has 
yet been given of 
the plan for a 
League of Nations which the commis- 
sion appointed by the Peace Congress 
will recommend. A belief seems to pre- 
vail, however, that it will not differ 
widely from the plan which the British 
delegates are said to have agreed upon 
and to intend urging upon the commis- 
sion. This British plan provides that 
the League shall create an interna- 
tional court for the settlement of dis- 
putes among nations, and a board to 
consider and determine all interna- 


British Plan for 
League of Nations 
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tional labor questions. It shall benevo- 
lently aid and guide the new states 
that are being formed, so far as they 
shall need it. It shall exclude from 
membership the Central Powers of 
Europe until such time as it shall be 
convinced of their fitness for member- 
ship. It shall look to public opinion 
rather than to military force for the 
enforcements of the edicts of the 
League. All existing treaties between 
powers which would be incompatible 
with the principles and operation of 
the League shall be canceled. Finally, 
the League shall provide a solution of 
the problem of general disarmament. 


Warning Against The rane Con- 

: gress on January 
Land Grabbing 24 sent out by wire- 
less telegraphy a solemn warning to all 
whom it might concern against the 
forcible seizure of territory, the right- 
ful title to which the Congress is to be 
asked to determine. Possession thus 
gained by force, it was said, would 
seriously prejudice the claims of those 
who used this means. No mention of 
specific cases or nations was made, but 
it was notorious that in several parts 
of Europe such efforts at seizure of 
territory were being made. 


The Supreme Council of 
the Peace Congress, 
comprizing the repre- 
sentatives of the five great powers, de- 
voted January 27 chiefly to an exchange 
of views concerning the disposition of 
the former German colonies in Africa, 
Asia and the Pacific Ocean. President 
Wilson is understood to have favored 
some method of international control 
for most of them, while “France and 
Great Britain were resolutely opposed 
to the return of any. portion of them 
to Germany. The British attitude was 


The German 
Colonies 






































THE COMMITTEE ON GERMAN REPARATION 


Bernard M. Baruch, Vance McCormick and John W. Davis (left to right) are the three United States representatives on the peace conference 
committee appointed by Premier Clemenceau to consider the terms of German reparation for war damage. On the committee are also repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
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Darling in New York Tribune 


IT IS SURPRIZING HOW MANY GREAT MEN OF HISTORY HAVE COME FROM MISSOURI 


largely determined by the demands of 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, those self-governing Dominions 
insisting that the German territories 
adjacent to them shall be given to them. 
No final plan was agreed upon, but the 
impression prevailed that ultimately 
the Kameroons and part of Togoland 
would be given to France, the rest of 
Togoland and most of East Africa to 
Great Britain, part of East Africa to 
Belgium, Southwest Africa to the 
Union of South Africa, New Guinea and 
other islands to Australia, Samoa to 
New Zealand, the Caroline and Mar- 
shall Islands to Great Britain and 
Japan, and Kiao-chau back to China. 

Such distribution, excepting of 
Kiao-chau, may, however, be made un- 
der the principle suggested by General 
Smuts and advocated by President 
Wilson, to which the other powers are 
said to have agreed. That is, that the 
various powers shall thus take former 
German territory not absolutely but 
for a prescribed period and in trust as 
the mandatories of the League of Na- 
tions, thus assuring that an open com- 
mercial door and equality of oppor- 
tunity will be maintained in all. Such 
an arrangement shall, it is proposed, 
be .made for ten years, at the end of 
which time the League of Nations shall 
determine the further disposition of 
the territory. 


, The Supreme Coun- 
a aaa cil of the Peace Con- 
gress devoted Janu- 
ary 29 largely to consideration of the 
interests of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
Poles, and the establishment of the 
new order of affairs in their countries. 
It formulated the instructions which 
are to be given to the Allied Mission 
to those countries, which was recently 
created and which will soon go on its 
errand. Representatives of Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia were invited before 
the council to present their views. 


The Parley The invitation of the 
with Russsia Peace Congress to the 

various Russian fac- 
tions to cease their strife and to send 
representatives to a friendly confer- 
ence on Princes’ Island in the Sea of 
Marmora, has not yet been accepted. 
The anti-Bolshevik leaders, at Archan- 


gel, Omsk and elsewhere, object to en- 
tering into conference with those whom 
they regard as traitors and criminals, 
while the Bolshevik Government objects 
to the place of meeting as too remote, 
and demands that before any such con- 
ference is held the Allies shall with- 
draw all their forces from Russian ter- 
ritory. 


: The President, accom- 
“= ergy panied by Mrs. Wilson 
and a few others, on 
January 26 visited Rheims and other 
places which had been devastated by 
the war, including the Chateau Thierry 
region, in which the American troops 
did some of their first heavy fighting. 
At Rheims the party was conducted 
thru the ruins of the cathedral by Car- 
dinal Lucon. On his return the Presi- 
dent’s comment was: “No one can put 
into words the impressions I have re- 
ceived among such scenes of desolation 
and ruin.” 


: Labor troubles in the 
Grant Goes United Kingdom cul- 
minated in widespread 
strikes in shipyards, mines and else- 
where. On January 27 it was reported 
that the strikers who had ceased work 
comprized 100,000 shipyard employees 


AN IKISH ELECTION MANIFESTO. 


in Britain 
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ELECTIONEERING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


This is what the British Censor did to a Sinn 
Fein poster in the last election 





and electricians at Belfast, 15,000 dry- 
dock and shipyard workmen in Lon- 
don, 20,000 on the Clyde, 4000 at Man- 
chester, 5000 at Edinburgh and Leith, 
and 24,000 miners in Fifeshire and 
6000 in South Wales. There is no gen- 
eral reason for the strike, each locality 
having its special cause. In London it 
is for higher wages; at Manchester, 
because one foreman is a non-unionist; 
in South Wales, to compel the reinstate- 
ment of discharged soldiers; in Fife- 
shire, Edinburgh and Leith, over hours 
of labor. Some of the strikes are not 
sanctioned by the officials of the labor 
unions. 


: The meeting of the Sinn 
poe Fein Congress at Dublin, 
with its Declaration of 
Irish Independence, was permitted to 
pass without disturbat.ce, and without 
official notice of any perceptible kind. 
It was followed on January 23 by a 
meeting of Moderate Home Rulers, 
which proposed a scheme of Home Rule 
with three Parliaments, one for Ulster, 
one for Munster, and one for Leinster 
and Connaught. The next day the 
council of ‘the Irish Unionist Alliance 
met, also in Dublin, and adopted reso- 
lutions reaffirming “unalterable oppo- 
sition to Home Rule for the whole or 
any part of Ireland.” 


While elsewhere mon- 
archies are becoming re- 
publics, a determined 
effort seems to be making to turn the 
Portuguese republic back into a mon- 
archy. Serious fighting occurred at 
Oporto on January 23, the monarchists 
defending the place against the Gov- 
ernment fleet. The next day a part of 
the Lisbon garrison went over to the 
revolutionists, the royal flag was 
raised at Santarem, and nearly all of 
northern Portugal was in revolt against 
the republic. On January 27 the mon- 
archists were said to be in complete 
control of two provinces in the north, 
and to be expecting the arrival of the 
former King, Manoel, to resume his 
throne. The republican Government, 
however, was putting forth all possible 
force against the rebels, and exprest 
entire confidence in its ability to sup- 
press them. 


Portuguese 
Revolution 
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The German Gov- 
ernment announces, 
as the result of 
elaborate official investigations, that 
during the last two years of the war 
there were more than 500,000 deaths 
of civilians in the empire caused by 
lack of proper food and thus “due to 
the blockade.” These statistics are as- 
sumed to be put forward at this time 
in an attempt to counterbalance the 
Allied charges of cruelty and inhuman- 
ity against Germany, tho the German 
Government takes pains to explain that 
it publishes them not as propaganda 
but strictly for the sake of establishing 
the truth. 


Famine Mortality 
in Germany 


Complete returns from 
the general elections in 
Germany show the 
choice of 166 Majority Socialists, 
against 89 in the last Reichstag; 93 of 
the Christian People’s party, composed 
of the old Centrum and some Protes- 
tants, against 91; 75 Democrats, for- 
merly Progressives and National Lib- 
erals, against 90; 60 National People’s 
and People’s party, formerly Conserv- 
atives and Free Conservatives or 
Junkers, against 71; 22 Minority So- 
cialists against 19; and five “wild ones.” 
There were elected 34 women delegates, 
including some from every party save 
the former National Liberal. It is ex- 
pected that the Majority Socialists will 
form an alliance with the Democrats, 
making a majority of 241 out of 421. 
Preparations are being made for the 
sessions of the National Assembly at 
Weimar. 


The German 
Elections 


Many official and 
public complaints 
are made in Ger- 
many of the terms exacted by Gener- 
alissimo Foch for the extension of the 
armistice, which are described as “‘un- 
natural French cruelty exerted in de- 
mands not justified by the terms of the 
armistice.” As a protest against such 
“cruelty” General von Winterfeldt has 
resigned from the German Armistice 


Germans Protest 
“French Cruelty” 
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Marcus in New York Times 


WHY THE PEACE CONFERENCE NEEDS PUBLICITY 


“If we could only put out that light we could sneak in,” say the “powers of darkness” hanging 
on the outskirts of peace negotiations 


Commission. This “‘cruelty” on the part 
of France appears chiefly to consist in 
requiring Germany to surrender or to 
replace machinery and goods stolen 
from France and Belgium. 


“Hoch, der 
Kaiser!” 


The anniversary of the 
birth of the former Ger- 
man Emperor was gener- 
ally observed in Germany, with articles 
in many leading papers eulogizing 
William Hohenzollern and expressing 
loyalty to him. Some of them openly 
urged the reéstablishment of the em- 
pire, with him on the throne. The Ger- 
man National Party, composed of 
Junkers and Pan-Germans, sent him a 
message avowing their undiminished 
loyalty to him. 


The French Cabi- 
net has decided 
to employ Ger- 
man prisoners of war on reconstruc- 
tion works in those parts of France 
which were ravaged by the war. A 
minimum of 200,000 will, it is an- 


German Captives 
Set to Work 
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THE SEAT OF THE NEW GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


The recently elected government of the German republic has chosen this theater at Weimar as 
the seat of power 





nounced, thus be at work by March 20. 
It will be recalled that under the terms 
of the armistice all Allied prisoners in 
Germany were to be released, without 
any reciprocal release of German pris- 
oners by the Allies. It is thus that the 
French Government will be able to util- 
ize the labor of hundreds of thousands 
of Germans in repairing the damage 
which they themselves and their com- 
rades did to France. 


Fighting continues at 
various points in Rus- 
sia, with varying re- 
sults. It was reported on January 23 
that the Bolshevik forces were evacu- 
ating Petrograd and that the Govern- 
ment was removing to Nijni Novgorod. 
Four days later the Bolsheviki sent 
four strong columns against the Amer- 
ican and Allied troops at the north 
and compelled them to evacuate Shen- 
kursk. They were also reported to have 
captured Libau and other places on the 
Baltic coast. 

At the south, British forces on Jan- 
uary 26 advanced from Baku and oc- 
cupied the Trans-Caucasian railway, 
and also Petrovsk and Astrakhan, at 
the mouth of the Volga River. This 
was supposed to offer possibility of wa- 
ter communication between the British 
at the south and the Allies, Czecho- 
Slovaks and friendly Russians at the 
north, who are on the upper reaches of 
the Volga. 

French and Rumanian forces were 
reported on January 27 to have en- 
tered Kiev, the capital of Ukrainia, 
which was lately reported to be in the 
hands of the Bolsheviki. 

The government at Omsk, under Ad- 
miral Kolchak, has suffered a setback 
in the loss of Orenburg. Reinforce- 
ments could not reach General Dutov 
and he was obliged to surrender this 
important junction to the Bolsheviki. 


What was called a 
“conference of Rus- 
sian Ambassadors and 
business men in Paris” on January 29 
presented to the Allied Governments a 
detailed memorial concerning the state 
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of Russia and plans for its rehabilita- 
tion. This document declared that the 
old order of Czarism could not be re- 
stored. There must be a new order, 
founded upon the sovereignty of the 
people, without special privileges or 
class distinctions and with equality for 
all in the sight of the law. Agrarian 
and industrial reforms were demanded; 
Polish independence must be recog- 
nized, and the Baltic provinces must 
have autonomy. 

The signers of this memorial were 
representatives of the first revolution 
in Russia, which overthrew Czarism, 
but was itself overthrown by the Bol- 
sheviki. 


A peasant revolt occurred 
on January 28 in Rumania, 
according to dispatches 
from Budapest, extending generally 
thruout the country, including the cap- 
ital, Bucharest. It appeared to have 
been planned in advance and to have 
started simultaneously in all places at 
a given hour. Soldiers returning from 
‘the war were said to have been among 
the leaders. 


Revolt in 
Rumania 


The Matin newspa- 
paper of Paris quotes 
statistics showing 
that during the month of December 
there occurred in the Department of 
the Seine, comprizing the city of Paris, 
no fewer than thirty-four cases of man- 
slaughter, 220 assaults and nearly 500 
serious fights or brawls, all due to 
American soldiers. At that time, it is 
pointed out, the American police in 
Paris, charged with control of the sol- 
diery, consisted chiefly of officers and 
men who had been wounded and who 
were unable to deal with serious dis- 
orders and crimes. Since then the force 
has been much strengthened and a de- 
cided improvement is noticed. 


Prohibition bo ~— re te 
made a formal proclama- 
Proclaimed tion on January 29 that 
the national prohibition amendment 
had become a valid part of the United 
States Constitution. The date upon 
which it will become operative, how- 
ever, will probably be January 16, 
1920, one year from the date of its 
ratification by the thirty-sixth state. 
Forty-four states now have ratified 
the prohibition amendment, and the 
dry forces contend that not a single 
state in the Union will go on record 
against it. 


Crimes Charged 
to Soldiers 


The Senate passed on 
January 24, by a vote of 
53 to 18, the food relief 
bill asked for by President Wilson to 
relieve famine in Europe and in the 
Near East. The bill provides that the 
money shall not be used in Germany, 
German-Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for including Armenians, Syrians, 
Greek and other Christian and Jew- 
ish populations of Asia Minor, now or 
formerly subject to Turkey, among the 
peoples to receive relief. 

The $100,000,000 voted by the United 
States is to be part of a food relief fund 
of $300,000,000, the other two-thirds 


$100,000,000 
for Food 


contributed by the Allies, and it is to 
be expended by the Interallied Food 
Commission, of which Herbert Hoover 
is chairman. Advices from Europe state 
that this fund will hardly be sufficient 
to avert the danger of widespread 
starvation until the next harvest. 

The bill passed by the Congress of 
the United States requires that its ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 be spent, as 
far as is possible, in this country in 
order to distribute our increasing sur- 
plus of pork and wheat. 


To carry out its promise 
to pay the farmers $2.20 
a bushel for the wheat 
crop of 1919 the Administration sent 
to Congress on January 28 a bill call- 
ing’ for an appropriation of $1,250,- 
000,000. This money, according to the 
terms recommended by the Federal 
Food Administration, is to be at the 
disposal of the President of the United 
States to enable him to “carry out the 
guarantees for 1918 and 1919 wheat 
with such agents or agencies as he 
may desire to create. He is further- 
more authorized to buy and sell not 
only wheat and wheat products, but 
foods and foodstuffs,” and is given 
power to assume “absolute control over 
dealers, millers, elevators, exchanges 
and all others having anything to do 
with the distribution,’ by means of a 
license system. The President is given 
complete control of all exports and im- 
ports of “wheat, wheat products and 
cther foodstuffs and feeds,’ and to dis- 
pose of the American surplus of wheat 
he is empowered to enter foreign mar- 
kets. 

That the bill will pass Congress in 
its present form is considered extreme- 
ly unlikely. The general opinion seems 
to be that there can be no question of 
anything but “strict accountability” 
on the Government’s promise to the 
farmers of $2.20 a bushel for wheat, 
but that the sweeping powers delegated 
by an appropriation of $1,250,000,000, 


Wheat at 
War Prices 


with complete control of its expendi- 
ture, will have to be curtailed, or at 
least much more explicitly defined, 
before Congress will approve the 
measure. 


The Next National ——. yds Ae 
S- 

Amendment latures which have 
passed resolutions favoring woman suf- 
frage and calling upon the United 
States Senate to take immediate action 
for a national woman suffrage amend- 
ment. 

New York comes first in chronolog- 
ical order, then California, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Colorado, Indiana, South 
Dakota, Arizona, Idaho and Minnesota. 
Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, Arkan- 
sas, Wisconsin, Utah and Texas added 
their appeals to the list during the 
week of January 20. 

The national amendment for woman 
suffrage was passed by the House of 
Representatives in January, 1918, by a 
vote of 274 to 136, but failed by a 
very narrow margin to pass the Senate. 


: There are many reasons 
boyd that combine to make the 

unemployment problem of 
the returning soldiers a serious one 
just now. It is the dullest season of 
the year for getting jobs. Enterprizes 
requiring outdoor work will not begin 
till spring. Manufacturers and busi- 
ness men are wary of expanding peace- 
time industries until the question of 
taxation is finally settled for 1919. 
Money with which to back new enter- 
prizes is particularly “‘tight.’”’ The sol- 
diers themselves are restless, often far 
from desirous of fitting back into the 
grooves of work for which their pre- 
war experience fitted them. 

The result is summed up in the fig- 
ures given recently by the secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. According to Mr. Morri- 
son’s statement there are more than 
125,000 men unemployed in twenty- 
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TO DRAW UP INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 
The representatives <4 the United States on the committee of the peace conference appointed by 


Premier Cl id 





international labor legislation are Samuel Gompers (left) and 


Edward N. Hurley., Me. Gompers is President of the American Federation of Labor and delegate 

from the United States to the International Labor Conference in Paris. Mr. Hurley is head of 

the United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation. He was chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission previous to 1917 
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THE INCREASE OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
This record of the trade from 1890 to 1918 shows, with the exception of the first five years, a 
continued increase in both our imports and exports. Since the beginning of the war, exports, of 
course, have made an enormous gain, reaching in 1918 more than six billion dollars 


one cities of the United States, New 
York excluded. Because it is the de- 
mobilization point of the largest num- 
ber of returning troops New York pre- 
sents abnormal conditions of unem- 
ployment. Forty thousand men dis- 
charged from service were looking for 
work in New York at the end of Janu- 
ary, according to a statement made by 
the American Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Protective Association in that city. 

The War Department has taken a 
step to relieve the immediate difficul- 
ties of the situation by ordering that 
any man in the army may remain tem- 
porarily in service until he can find 
civilian employment, and will then be 
given his discharge at his own request. 
This order has a further advantage in 
continuing the soldier’s allotments to 
his dependents as long as he is in the 
army. 

Congress has passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the payment of thirty days’ pay 
and five cents a mile traveling expenses 
home to discharged officers and enlist- 
ed men, and permitting soldiers to re- 
tain their uniforms. 


The Workers Fifty-five thousand gar- 
Win ment workers in New 
York City went back to 
work again last week when their strike 
was settled by the employers’ grant of 
a forty-four hour week to all workers. 
The strikers’ demand for a forty-four 
hour week was due not only to the de- 
sire for shorter hours but to the fact 
that a shorter week will serve to spread 
their work thruout the year and pre- 
vent it from being unduly heavy in 
season and slack between times. 

A chief difficulty in settling disputes 
in the clothing trades has always heen 
the seasonal nature of the work. The 
advisory board, headed by Felix Frank- 
furter, which brought the present 


strike to an adjustment made the fol- 
lowing recommendation on this point: 

The hope is earnestly exprest that the 
forty-four-hour week will be recognized 
thruout the industry, in view of the de- 
sirability of bringing about proper stand- 
ardization. It would be unfortunute if the 
hours of labor should vary in this industry 
in the several important centers where it 
is extensively conducted. 


Movements urging the adoption of 
the shorter hours of work are already 
in progress in Boston, Rochester, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. 

On the question of wages, in which 
the strikers asked an increase of 15 to 
20 per cent, the board postponed de- 
cision pending a further investigation 
of the cost of living and the existing 
basis of compensation. 


The I. W. W. Forty-six m = an 
: women members o 
Found Guilty the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World under trial for con- 
spiracy to violate the conscription act 
of the United States, were found guilty 
in the Federal District Court of Sacra- 
mento, California. The charge was 
based upon the dynamiting of the home 
of Governor William D. Stephens .on 
December 17, 1917. Thirty alleged 
members of the I. W. W. were arrested 
within five days ofter the explosion. 
The general charge in all the indict- 
ments was a conspiracy to violate the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Espionage Act. The indictments 
also charged that the defendants 
sought to accomplish the object of the 
organization by threats, assaults, in- 
juries, intimidations and murders of 
persons, and the injury and destruc- 
tion of property by sabotage, the forci- 
ble resistance to the execution of all 
laws, and finally the forcible revolu- 
tionary overthrow of all existing gov- 
ernmental authority in the United 
States. 


The testimony of the 
aoe packers before the Inter- 

state Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
continues to focus attention on the 
after-war problems of the meat indus- 
try. During the war, of course, produc- 
tion and trade were enormously stim- 
ulated. In the case of fats, for exam- 
ple, our exports increased from 25,000 
tons a month in the summer of 1917 to 
200,000 tons in January, 1919. Now, 
with the after-war demand for lower 
prices, the packers face the difficulty of 
getting rid of their huge surplus with- 
out losing all their profits. 

In the course of the investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
J. Ogden Armour, head of Armour & 
Co., testified that a monopoly of the 
entire meat industry of the country 
under Government supervision seemed 
to him the only plan which would en- 
able the producers to make fair profits 
and at the same time cut down the cost 
of meat to the consumer. Louis F. 
Swift, president of Swift & Co., also 
urged a continuance of Federal super- 
vision over the meat industry in order 
to control prices and to arrange ship- 
ments abroad. 

The problem is one of far more seri- 
ous concern than packers’ profits, as 
Food Administrator Hoover pointed 
out in a statement issued from Paris 
on January 26: 


The dominating food problem is the 
problem of the American farmer. If the 
packer’s profit of 2 or 3 per cent on his 
turnover is too high, it ‘is the duty of Con- 
gress to tax it out of him. If the farmer’s 
prices threaten to fall below the level of a 
fair return, it behooves the country to do 
some quick, clear thinking. 

Taking it broadly, before the European 
war began we exported about five million 
tons of fuod a year. This year we are pre- 
pared to export at the rate of from fifteen 
to twenty millions of tons. The increase 
represents the patriotic service of the 
American farmer, plus the voluntary sacri- 
fice of the average American. 

The submarine had so shortened the 
world’s shipping that the Allies were un 
able to reach the distant markets of the 
Southern Hemisphere, and we were bound 
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A “Y” WORKER WITH THE A. E. F. 
No critic of the Y. M. C. A., however harsh, 


has had any complaint to make of Mutt, the 

soldiers’ dog. During the fighting it was 

job to carry cigarets from the supply depot te 
the men in the trenches 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Lagle 
THE A. E. F. IN RUSSIA 
A case of sending a boy to do a man’s work 


to create in America sufficient food to carry 
Europe. 

The armistice came suddenly, freeing 
shipping from military use and reopening 
to the Allies the cheaper Southern Hemi- 
sphere and the colonial markets. 

We are thus faced with a serious prob- 
lem with respect to our own great supplies, 
patriotically accumulated. If an early peace 
is signed and the markets of Europe are 
opened freely to trade there will be a great- 
er demand for food from the new mouths 
than ever this surplus could supply. But 

the period between the armistice and 
peace we have a very difficult situation. 

We have found it possible to protect the 
American farmer in the two and one-half 
months since the armistice. This we have 
done by codéperating with the Allies, in 
opening wider markets to neutral countries 
and by relief shipments into the liberated 
territories. 

By next May, if we have peace and free- 
dom, any surplus that accumulates now 
will be turned into another world short- 
age of fats. Indeed, if the entire consuming 
populations of the world were able to ob- 
tain fats today there would be a shortage 
at this moment, even with our great sur- 
plus production. 

The real svlution lies in the hope of early 
peace and, in the meantime, the steady 
demobilization for all restrictions on free 
marketing of surplus foods, except in 
enemy territory, thus reéstablishing the law 
of supply and demand. 


“ Three-quarters of a 
Losing Money pijlion is the sum 
on Railroads asked for by Director 
General Hines to keep the railroads 
running under Government control in 
1919. 

This appropriation is sought from 
Congress in addition to the $500,000- 
000 which was granted in the Railroad 
Control Act, and which was called the 
revolving fund. 

Director General Hines, in his letter 
to Secretary Glass, shows that it will 
take $881,806,904 for the Railroad 
Administration to settle its accounts 
for 1918. After applying the original 
appropriation of $500,000,000 made by 
Congress in the revolving fund toward 
this settlement, there will still be need- 
ed $381,806,904. 

From the appropriation of $750,000,- 
000 asked Mr. Hines proposes to meet 
the requirement of $381,806,904, which 
will leave a balance of $368,183,096 


toward meeting the capital expendi- 
tures for 1919. 

That this sum is the minimum 
amount necessary to continue the ad- 
ministration of the railroads and to 
protect the Government’s own finan- 
cial interest in them, and that the 
money will eventually be repaid, is 
Mr. Hines’s contention. He says in con- 
clusion: 


It is highly important that adequate 
funds for these purposes should be pro- 
vided so as to give the Railroad Adminis- 
tration a reasonable margin for encourag- 
ing the making of such railroad improve- 
ments as may seem justifiable from the 
railroad standpoint, especially since such 
improvements will aid in stabilizing the 
general industrial situation. 

Whether Government control shall con- 
tinue until the end of the twenty-one 
months period or shall be terminated in 
the next few months, it is equally neces- 
sary that the appropriation above recom- 
mended be made. 

If the control continues to the end 
of the twenty-one months period, it 
is my belief and the belief of my asso- 
ciates in the Railroad Administration that 
we cannot count upon the railroad com- 
panies financing during the calendar year 
1919 any greater portion of their capital 
expenditures than it is above assumed they 
will finance. 

On the other hand, if control should be 
terminated in the next few months, it will 
still be true that a very large part of the 
capital expenditures for 1919 will have 
been made, and, besides. the possession of 
an adequate fund to facilitate the transfer 
back to private control and to give tem- 
porary aid in financing will be highly de- 
sirable. 


The request that Congress appro- 
priate a large additional sum to be 
expended on the railroads has been for 
some time prophesied as the only al- 
ternative to a considerable increase in 
railroad rates. 


— Return home and de- 
Bringing Home jobilization of all the 

the Men remaining 1,800,000 
troops overseas will be accomplished 
before the 1st of August under plans 
worked out by the War Department 
and laid before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee by General March, 
Chief of Staff. 
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beans in Baltimore American 
WILL SOME ONE TELL HIM WHERE HE 
GETS OFF? 


This achievement will require the 
transportation of 300,000 men a month 
and it is made possible by the use of 
ships allotted by the Allies and by the 
German passenger toanage to be placed 
in service soon under terms of the 
armistice and later agreements made 
by Chairman Hurley of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

The 785,600 men still in training 
camps in this country are all to be de 
mobilized before the 1st of March, witb 
the exception of a small number re 
tained for “overhead duty.” 

The length of the period during whicb 
an army of occupation must be main- 
tained in Germany is of course another 
question, depending entirely on deci- 
sions reached by the associated govern- 
ments at the Peace Conference and 
upon conditions in Germany. The army 
of occupation is made up chiefly of 
regular army units and experienced 
divisions. 
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AN AEROPLANE OF TIN 


Canadian soldiers in northern France are inspecting this fallen German plane, which is unusual. 
being made entirely of metal. The wings are proof against gunfire 











Courtesy American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 


Day nurseries for war sufferers in Palestine where they play Ring a Ring a Rosie 


around a_ bowl 


F you stood in the middle of Ger- 
many today and surveyed all of 
Europe, you would see that virtu- 
ally all its population of four hun- 
dred million human beings is short of 
food. Not all, but many, are starving. 
Wherever—except in France—the hand 
of Germany has reached out over its 
borders, there starvation is the threat 
—starvation and disorder. And Eng- 
land, even, is suffering discomfort, 
more than France! And the French, 
British and Italians still have one hun- 
dred and twenty million persons on 
rations, a condition that has less dis- 
astrous results in war than in peace, 
when victory is over the horizon. Then, 
too, there are forty millions of people 
in the neutral nations. And, in addition, 
a hundred millions in the enemy nations. 
In fact, of all the areas of Europe 
there are only three considerable ones 
which need not import a great deal of 
food before the next harvest—southern 
Russia, Hungary and Denmark. 

In Poland, Finland, Serbia, Armenia 
and central and northern Russia peo- 
ple are actually dying of starvation— 
which is an easier thing than might be 
imagined, for those who, thru four 
long years, have suffered undernutri- 
tion. But starvation is, in its physical 
and political consequences, a relative 
matter. That is, whereas thousands in 
starvation areas die from the sheer 
need of food, many thousands more die 
from attendant ills which make bitter 
progression when all physical resistance 
is down, when the tissues and bones of 
children, even, seem like dead little 
birches in a wind, to give way. And by 
the same rule, so the history of Europe 
is demonstrating, starvation may direct- 
ly claim five or fifty thousand, and at- 
tendant ills five times as many. The im- 
press of the fifty who die last, perhaps, 
may be greater far, in its enduring 
quality, than the shallow impress of all 
the thousands of graves that were dug 
before. In Belgium and _ northern 
France, for instance, Mr. Hoover has 
said ten millions of persons would have 
died from starvation but for the pitia- 
ble bread-line help afforded. We know 
what the consequences of the violation 
of the rights of the Belgians have been; 
jwe can imagine what, if ten millions 
had died, they would have been. 

Now it is east of the Rhine that 
trouble is brewing, and brewing by no, 
means quickest in Germany. 
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of bread and milk each 


morning are part of America’s job 


“Our first and deepest concern,” adds 
Mr. Hoover, “must be for the little 
Allies, who were under the German 
yoke—the Belgians, Serbians, Ruma- 
nians, Greeks, Czechs, Jugo-Slavs,” and 
the odds and ends of those new, embry- 
onic republics fringing what was Rus- 
sia, which, with the nationalities men- 
tioned by Mr. Hoover, have about sev- 
enty-five millions of hungry or starv- 
ing persons. “If we do not feed these 
nationalities Heaven only knows what 
the consequences will be,” said one of 
Mr. Hoover’s associates. 

“Our next concern,” Mr. Hoover 
went on, “must be to relax blockade 
measures to the end that the neutral 
states of Europe which are now on 
short rations shall be able to take care 
of their people and prevent the growth 
of anarchy. This group constitutes 
about forty millions. Another problem 
lies in the fifty million people of north- 
ern Russia, a large part of whom are in- 
accessible owing to the breakdown of 
transportation, and thru sheer anarchy. 
Millions of these are beyond all help 
this winter. At this moment Germany 
has not alone sucked the food and ani- 
mals from those masses she has domi- 
nated and left starving, but she has 
left behind her a total wreckage of 
social institutions, and these people are 
now confronted with engulfment in ab- 
solute anarchy.” 

The President has insisted on sub- 
stantially the same points in his appeal 
to Congress. “Food relief,” he said, “is 
now the key to the whole European 
situation and to the solution of peace.” 
The $100,000,000—about a fourth of 
the total required in Europe—which 
Congress promptly voted, “‘will not be 
spent for Germany itself, because Ger- 
many can buy its food, but it will be 
spent for financing the movement of 
food to our real friends in Poland and 
to the people of the liberated units of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, and to 
our associates in the Balkans.” 

One hundred million dollars—twen- 
ty-five cents for each of four hundred 
million hungry persons—is nothing— 
nothing for America with its full hands 
and mouths, while over there men and 
women and children are starving; less 
than nothing when it is remembered 
that about the only way in which we 
are likely to get our loans back from 
some of our debtor nations is by help- 
“ing them to their feet now, when, more 





FEEDING 
_ A STARVING 
WORLD 


“ 
BY DONALD WILHELM 


than ever they need help; less than 
nothing when we remember that the 
Government guaranteed the farmers 
more than $2 a bushel for their wheat 
crops until May 31, 1920, and the only 
way in the world that Congress can 
hope to get its money back is to. make 
a market for that wheat, for it is clear 
now that the natural laws of inter- 
national demand and supply will not 
make sufficient market for it. It is the 
stuff that tragedy is made of, in fact, 
this spectacle of one side of the world 
enjoying a plenty while over there, al- 
most within the handclasp of modern 
transportation ingenuities, people by 
the thousand are starving. 

War is bad enough, of course. When 
war is over such conditions seem vastly 
more deplorable, especially when we re- 
n.ember, as Frederic Wolcott of the 
Food Administration, who has just left 
for Poland to direct the work of relief 
there, says, “the loss from starvation 
includes among its victims 4 large per- 
centage of children and women of the 
next generation and the mothers of a 
nation. In consequence of the lowered 
vitality of all the working classes, the 
decreased resistance to disease and the 
decline of the birth rate, the losses suf- 
fered in this war by the nations short 
of food is actually far greater than the 
losses of those called into battle.” 

“T went to Poland, which is typical 
of the worst,” explained one of Mr. 
Hoover’s associates. “The country had 
been twice devastated. First the Rus- 
sian army swept thru it, and then the 
Germans. Along the roadside from : 
Warsaw to Pinsk, near half a million 
people had died of hunger and cold. 
The way was strewn with their bones 
picked clean by the crows. With their 
usual thrift, the Germans were collect- 
ing the larger bones to be milled into 
fertilizer, but finger and toe bones lay 
on the ground with the mud covered 
and rain soaked clothing. Wicker bas- 
kets were scattered along the way— 
the basket in which the baby swings 
from the rafter in every peasant home. 
Every mile there were scores of them. 
I started to count. That road was more 
than 200 miles. I gave it up, there were 
sO many.” 

Four hundred thousand people died 
in Poland, following the German inva- 
sion, Dr. Wolcott avers. Altogether a 
fourth of Poland’s millions have died, 
cables Mr. Hoover. In Serbia, other ex- 
perts say, a million people out of three 
millions have perished in the last four 
years—and Mr. Hoover estimates at 
least a fourth have died. And now other 
nations are in the procession. 

But what strikes hardest in all this 
situation is that the world has food 
enough for all. Then why are people 
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starving? Because transportation facil- 
ities, including ships, 40 per cent of all, 
were destroyed, and some regions, as a 
result, cannot be reached; because 
other regions have not the money, even 
Italy has not sufficient, and must have 
credit; because other regions are as 
No Man’s Lands in which thousands of 
families are starving, beyond which, 
along yonder bulwarks, the Red Flag 
flies, forbidding relief, “which relief,” 
said one of the associates of Mr. Hoov- 
er, “we have to take in baskets, as it 
were, to make sure that the people get 
it who should. Then we must stand by 
to watch them eat it, to make sure that 
they are permitted to eat it.” 

No one knows precisely how much 
food is needed in the world. All during 
the war there has been only one Euro- 
pean nation, England, which has kept 
its statistical order and acumen in re- 
gard to food. All the others have been 
more or less victims of circumstances, 
with the result that even when France 
was called upon for estimates, those 
estimatos usually were found hurried 
and inexact. And if such disorder has 
been the rule in nations as staunch as 
France and Italy, the condition in some 
of the other nations of Europe can be 
guessed—in the Balkan countries, for 
instance, in Poland, in other areas 
large and small which were nations and 
now are not, or were not and now are. 

The Food Administration states that 
there is food enough for all if it can 
be allocated, and some of the author- 
itative agencies of the Agricultural De- 
partment helped the writer to draw the 
following conclusions: That, getting up 
in the morning, the world discovers 
promptly, perhaps, that there is an 
ample supply of coffee in the world, 
thanks to the fact that the Central 
Powers, which were among the world’s 
greatest coffee users, have been cut off 
from the supply in Brazil and the other 
coffee centers, and coffee hence has ac- 
cumulated. Bread, likewise, exists and 
will continue to exist, in plenty; that 
is, our wheat crop promises to approxi- 
mate, in 1919, something like a billion 
bushels, and the accumulated supply 
in the Argentine and in Australia is 
tremendous. The Argentine is figuring 
on an exportable surplus of 185,000,000 
(which is a trade opinion, by the way) 
and some of it is already in transit, and 
the Australian Wheat Pool estimates 
that, when the crop now being gathered 
is in, Australia will have an exportable 
surplus of about 210,000,000 bushels. 
And India, with about 50,000,000 
exportable surplus, and Canada, with 
about 100,000,000 exportable surplus, 
and the Ukraine, are also in the run- 
ring. Sugar exists in sufficient quan- 
tity—tho half the sugar beet industry 
of Europe has been out of commission 
the rest of the world has tremendously 
increased its production. And likewise 
rice: British India had a bumper crop, 
and tho the acreage this year is about 
11 per cent less, still another goodly 
crop is in order, and the Japanese 
(this, again, is not an official figure, but 
a trade estimate) put their hulled rice 
at 286,000,000 bushels, an increase of 
9,000,000 over last year, so that about 


an average world crop is promised. 
Then people have learned to eat rye, 
with the result that we in the United 
States have a rye crop on hand which 
is just about double that of the average 
of the years 1912-1916. And estimates 
indicate that there is about a 9.5 per 
cent increase in the total barley crop 
of the Northern Hemisphere over last 
year, and 12% per cent over the aver- 
age for the years 1912-1916; and that 
the oats crop is 1.8 per cent greater, in 
the Northern Hemisphere, than last 
year and 17.3 per cent greater than 
the average for the years 1912-1916. 
Corn, for the Northern Hemisphere, is 
13 per cent less than last year’s crop, 
but about equal to an average crop. 
Now, if we supplement our lunch with 
salad, made from garden products 
which exist rather generally in quan- 
tity, we shall find an ample supply of 
cottonseed oil. Out of the 1917 crop of 
cotton they made 1,188,000,000 pounds, 
with olive oil on the way. And if we 
supplement our lunch with dinner, 
which is something inconceivable to 
millions of people in Europe these days, 
we find that the authorities are fairly 
well agreed on the world meat situa- 
tion; that is, Europe will need, in the 
coming year, about 25,000,000,000 
pounds, and so far as surveys now in- 
dicate Europe can supply about 7% 
billions of pounds, and the rest of the 
world can supply Europe about an 
equal amount, 4% billions of pounds 
of which are due from America. But 
this estimate may be low; at any rate 
the reports coming back from Europe 
from the Allied investigators indicate 
that meats, fats—notably butter—and 
milk are so scarce that in all the fam- 
ine regions they are sorely missed, es- 
pecially by children, who need fats in 
large quantity normally, and need them 
especially after four years of fasting. 
The countries along the western 


fringe of Europe—Norway, Sweden, 
England, France, Denmark, Belgium 
and Holland—can get by until the new 
harvests with our help. Among the 
countries in the west of Europe the 
worst off, of course, is Belgium. 

Belgium was an intense little coun- 
try of only about 11,000 square miles— 
about as large as the State of New 
Jersey, one-fourth as large as the State 
of Pennsylvania. It had more miles of 
canals and railroads for its size than 
any other similar area in the world, 
with a population of 654 to the square 
mile—nearly twice that of Great Brit- 
ain and twice that of Germany, three 
times that of France and twenty-three 
times that of the United States; with 
exports twice as great as those of Great 
Britain, three times those of Germany 
or France, and imports twice those of 
Great Britain, three times of Germany, 
seven times those of the United States. 
It was, it may be seen, a land in which 
everything, industrial, agricultural and 
otherwise, was closely interrelated and 
interdependent. There for four years 
the people have lived on the bread and 
soup of the Commission for Relief ‘in 
Belgium, if indeed they were that for- 
tunate. Many of them have been in 
slavery behind the German lines and 
are now being returned in hundreds of 
thousands, depleted in physical strength 
to an extent that Americans, appar- 
ently, hardly can understand. But Bel- 
gium is happily off when it is compared 
with some of the small, new nations 
around the other fringes of the land 
that perpetrated all the wo. 

The whole black problem of starva- 
tion in Europe is illustrated, not by 
Italy with its 35,000,000 in population 
and 110,000 square miles of territory. 
which is in intermediate position and 
condition, but rather by the poor and 
overcrowded door-mat for the mighty 
—Poland. [Continued on page 200 
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PUTTING PRICES ON A PEACE BASIS 


Mr. Douglas, who heads the Com- 
mittee on Statistics and Stand- 
ards of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has recently completed an 
vestigation of general business and 
wop conditions for the Government. In 
the following article he gives the gist 
of his findings, pointing out the neces- 
sity of a readjustment of prices to 
oring them to a lower level gradually 


HE coming of peace found this 
country is the midst of unex- 
ampled prosperity. The harvest 
for 1918 was one of abundant 
crops, save in some sections of the 
Northwest and Southwest, where the 
heat and drought of the previous sum- 
mer practically destroyed all growing 
vegetation. Farm products were selling 
st high figures, unknown since the end- 
img of our Civil War. Live stock of all 
tinds was increasing throughout the 
country, especially in the southern 
states, which are fast becoming one of 
the great cattle and hog raising re- 
gions of the world, as the Texas cattle 
tick is becoming exterminated. Meat, 
as well as grain and cotton, was at rec- 
ard breaking prices, so that the farm- 
ers enjoyed a welfare and prosperity 
seyond all previous experience. The 
furopean conflict gave definite evi- 
dence of both the willingness and abil- 
ity of the American farmer to render 
possible the winning of the war by an 
anparalleled food production under 
most trying and difficult conditions. 

Every important industry was run- 
aing full time and still unable to take 
eare of its orders, so great was the 
«ombined Government and domestic 
demand. Labor was fully employed at 
the largest wages ever paid. So scarce 
was man power in industrial centers 
that women were called in to make 
good the deficiency in almost every 
phase of activity.: 

General business was inevitably in 
darge volume under these conditions, 
#0 widespread and high was the gen- 
eral purchasing power among the many. 
if we were spending much we were 
also saving much, despite foolish and 
anknowing talk to the contrary in eco- 
momic and financial circles. 

Even the enormous and unprece- 
dented buying of Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps exercised only a 
very slight depressing and temporary 
effect upon the general volume of 
business. ; 

Practically the only speculation was 
the buying of merchandise far in ad- 
vance of actual needs. But the un- 
healthy speculative side of this was 
practically rendered of no effect by the 
extreme difficulty in getting goods 
promptly and the fact that the goods 
were sold to the consuming trade as 
oon as received, so that there was no 
andue accumulation of high priced 
«stocks of merchandise in any section. 

There was little of that demoraliza- 
tion in some directions that we have 
regarded as the inevitable accompani- 
ment of war. Instead there was a wide- 
spread and constantly growing patri- 
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otism which realized the potential dan- 
gers of the situation and sought to 
avoid them by the exercise of cease- 
less vigilance, self-restraint and self- 
denial. 

The most unhealthy feature of the 
situation were the excessive profits 
which were common to every phase of 
business endeavor and which conse- 
quently added much to a cost of living 
already unduly high. The prices of 
commodities advanced faster than 
wages and salaries, as is always the 
case under such circumstances. The 
result bore heavily upon the many thus 
affected, and only very general em- 
ployment proved a saving grace to the 
situation. There were more people 
working in each family than ever be- 
fore and consequently more bread win- 
ners and fewer dependents. 

The war was so prolonged that, with 
the aptitude and ease of human nature 
to adjust itself even to untoward and 
artificial conditions, there arose a tend- 
ency among those earning unprece- 
dented high wages to consider the pass- 
ing circumstances as things of perma- 
nence and to adjust their mode of liv- 
ing accordingly. 

More than two months have elapsed 
since the armistice was signed, and 
outwardly there is little change in the 
situation. The volume of business is 
somewhat less. There are some declines 
in prices where previously only ad- 
vances occurred. Labor is somewhat 
more plentiful, for the Government is 
fast canceling its contracts and releas- 
ing those whom it formerly employed. 
In truth, however, the change is pro- 
found and far reaching. The former 
enthusiasm for winning the war has 
given place to a sober, serious consid- 
eration of the problems of peace. In 
the beginning these problems center 
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around the question of falling 
prices as a natural reaction from 
the unreasonably high figures which 
prevailed during the war and as a 
necessary result of the lessening de- 
mand occasioned largely by the Govern- 
ment withdrawal from the markets in 
such great measure. 

Because of the prospective decline 
in prices, in fact, it has already com- 
menced, there follows naturally that 
caution and conservatism in purchases 
which always accompanies a falling 
market. 

The operation of all these causes 
means a reduced production to accom- 
modate itself to a lessened demand— 
which in turn brings up the portentous 
question of the employment of labor. 
So that whatever may be our portion 
in the somewhat removed future in the 
way of great expansion of trade, both 
at home and abroad, it is very certain 
that the things which lie immediately 
ahead of us are in the sequence I have 
recited, and so our chief concern must 
be for them. 

The very first step must be a return 
to a lower and more natural level of 
prices, for we shall not get anywhere 
in the problem of readjustment with- 
out that as a starting point. Not only is 
there no real warrant for the present 
level of prices in most lines of com- 
modities, but they constitute a very 
serious menace to both social and eco- 
nomic life. They were a part of the 
abnormal atmosphere of war, and both 
the cause and reason for their being 
have passed away. If let alone, untram- 
meled and unregulated either by Gov- 
ernment fiat or trade combinations, 
prices will soon find the natural levels 
always established for them by com- 
petition and the law of supply and de- 
mand. Today, for instance, were it not 
for Government regulation, the price 
of wheat would be a little more than 
half its present figures, and the cost of 
hogs about 25 per cent less. 

We have been on a war basis of 
prices and we shall have to get back to 
a peace basis, despite much optimistic 
prophecy to the contrary. Just what 


‘that basis will be is beyond human ken, 


but there is no expectation of a return 
to the level of pre-war prices, nor any 
apprehension among the many that the 
fall in prices will either be so precipi- 
tate or so widespread as to bring about 
one of those commercial cataclysms 
which marked the business depressions 
of 1893-96 and 1907-08. This recession 
in prices promises to be rather an or- 
derly retreat than the disastrous rout 
which characterized our former busi- 
ness panics. The talk of high prices 
continuing after war does not get far 
with the great mass of people who are 
accustomed to face facts and are not 
given to fooling themselves. 

The problem of labor hangs largely 
upon the prices of commodities. The 
demand for higher wages and salaries 
during the war arose largely from the 
increased cost of living. For wages and 
salaries have [Continued on page 201 
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DECORATED BY GENERAL PERSHING 
Nick Connors, a private in the Rainbow division, is trying not 
to look too pleased at the proudest moment of his life when Gen- 
eral Pershing presented him with the Distinguished Service Cross 
for conspicuous bravery in the battle of Chateau Thierry 


© International Film 

THE LIBERATION OF CAMBRAI 
Premier Clemenceau (center) and Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig congratulating the Curé of Cambrai upon the deliverance 
of the city from German rule. It was chiefly the British troops 
under General Haig who accomplished the defeat of the Germans 
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ACROSS THE RHINE 
A detachment of the Allied army of occupation a the way across the Rhine into Cologne to enforce the armistice in Germany 
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REBUILDING THI 
OF EU! 


Shattered, burned, demolished, the pho 
now after the assault of German sh 
reconstruction that faces France toda 
cathedrals to their former beauty, Th 
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THE WINDOWS COPIED IN DETAIL 


On the large glass easel is redrawn the pattern of the stained glass window to be 
reproduced. Then each piece of colored glass is cut to exact size and fitted in 
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THE BEAUTY OF OLD COLORS REPRODUCED 


Firing the pieces of stained glass in a kiln to fia their color is one of the most 
delicate parts of the work. The old cathedral windows were renowned for their 
color delicacy and permanence; few moderns have succeeded in imitating it 
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+ THE CATHEDRALS 
' EUROPE - 


olished, the photograph below shows the cathedral of Albert as it stands 

of German shells, a poignant illustration of the tremendous task of 
ces France today. Already work has been begun to restore some of the 
mer beauty, The photographs on these pages show how it is being done 
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© Underwood & Underwood IN AN AMERICAN STUDIO 
This nearly finished window, made at the Lamb Studio 
in New York City—Frederick S. Lamb, artist—is sug- 
gestive of what we can do to help rebuild the cathedrals 


AN INTRICATE BIT OF 
CARVING 
American artisans have learned 
to reproduce the skilful carving 
that embellished the famous 
European cathedrals. In_ the 
work of reconstruction their 
skill can be turned to good ac- 
count in replacing war ruina 
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An anti-Bolshevik demonstration of students in front of the University of Moscow 


1917. 


The great need of the hour is more 
first hand information about Russia, 
since most of what we hear is bitterly 
partizan on one side or the other. But 
Mr. Davis has recently returned from 
Russia, where he has served for nearly 
three years as secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and he has seen 
the revolution from the inside. No one 
of the American Red Cross and Y. M. 
C. A. workers has been in closer con- 
tact with the men and events of revo- 
lutionary Russia, both at the center in 
Moscow and at the periphery in Tur- 
kestan. Altho he is opposed to the the- 
ories of the Bolsheviki and condemns 
their crimes, he makes a fair-minded 
effort to interpret the feeling of the 
common man in Russia and to under- 
stand the aim of the soviet governments 


HORTLY before leaving Russia, 
I called on Mr. Shidlofsky, a 
member of the Revolutionary 
Committee of the Duma. He said, 
with just a trace of bitterness, that he 
didn’t understand the policy of the 
United States toward Russia. Today 
Mrs. Shidlofsky is working for the 
Bolsheviks to keep starvation from the 
door, while their son is dying of tuber- 
culosis. Only a week before I left, I 


on December 16, 


These photographs 


taken by the author 


say General ~_ siloff, who until the 
revolution haa aken more prisoners 
from the Central Powers than any 
other Allied general. He told me the 
policy of the Allies was a mystery 10 
him, but he supposed that eventually 
they w. 2d to create another front in 
Russia. 4 few days later his wife came 
asking my help for the general, who 
was imprisoned by the Bolsheviks. 

The day I left Moscow for America, 
I went to Bonch Bruevitch, a close 
friend of Lenine and a member of the 
People’s Commissioners. I asked him 
to release General Brusiloff and prom- 
ised that if he did, we would tell ail 
America that the Bolsheviks had re- 
leased the general who had done the 
most against Germany and Austria. 
Bonch Bruevitch refysed, but said, 
“You can tell America,5,at the reason 
we don’t is that we fai to understand 
America’s policy toward Russia. We 
have released numbers of men like 
Tereschenko, former i oreign Minister, 
and the minute th.y get abroad they 
urge that our Workers’ Republic be 
crushed. What is your American policy? 
We do not know.” 

On the way back from Russia in No- 
vember I saw Kerensky in London. He 
was unable to get permission from the 
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WHAT WE 
CAN DO 
FOR RUSSIA 


BY JEROME DAVIS 


English Government to go either to 
America or back to Russia. He felt he 
was virtually a prisoner and, of course, 
he didn’t understand our policy. Since 
coming to America I have yet to find 
a government official or any other 
American who would tell me clearly 
just what our Russian policy is. People 
say we must wait until after the Peace 


Conference, but it is not today only . 


that we haven’t understood American 
policy in Russia. Ever since the Bolshe- 
viks took the power, none of the classes 
in Soviet Russia, from the working- 
men to the landlords, have understood 
our policy. I believe all classes of Rus- 
sians have gradually become embittered 
against our action or lack of action. 

The American people everywhere are 
asking for the facts about Russia. Pres- 
ident Wilson on December 4, 1917, 
called for the truth about Russia. “It 
cannot be uttered too plainly or too 
often.” Senator Johnson called for it 
on December 12, 1918, and his request 
must win the support of every friend 
of Russia. What was the real cause of 
the Russian revolution? Who are the 
Bolsheviks? How many of the horrible 
stories that we read about the Russians 
are true? What will be the ultimate 
outcome of the Russian situation? 
These are a few of the oft-repeated 
questions which are thrust at one every 
day in America. Perhaps a brief review 
of some of the incidents as I saw them 
will help toward an understanding of 
the Russian situation. 

Long before the revolution came in 
1917 there were loud rumblings on the 
political horizon. A child could have 
seen that Russia was coming to the 
crossroads. In Turkestan one could 
hear the soldiers grumbling at the in- 
competence and cruelty of their offi- 
cers and at the Czar’s autocratic re- 
gime. My soldier orderly, for example, 
told me that if the revolution did not 
come until after the war, and he hoped 
it would not, he was going to be the 
first to raise his bayonet against the 
Czar. 

During the last months before the 
revolution the white spaces in the Rus- 
sian newspapers of articles censored 
became more frequent. Even in spite 
of the most rigid inspection some rad- 
ical statements crept into print. I re- 
member reading an editorial from the 
Ruskki Vyedemost just after the Czar 
had made sweeping reactionary changes 
in the ministry. It said that now the 
Czar could make any cabinet changes, 
but he would not have the opportunity 
very much longer. 

Occasionally one heard of how the 


people had been cruelly betrayed by - 


the Czar in the revolution of 1905. You 
remember the Czar, terrified, had prom- 
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ised the people liberty of speech, educa- 
tion, and a Duma elected by all the 
people. When the Duma was elected it 
proved so radical that the Czar clamped 
down the lid, disbanded it, and took 
away practically all the privileges that 
he had previously granted. Just before- 
hand he had been able to secure fur- 
ther loans from France to carry on his 
autocratic government. One could hear 
almost everywhere that in the next 
revolution it would be impossible for 
the Czar to break faith with the people. 

While I was still in Turkestan the 
revolution came, and I never in my 
life saw a people so happy. Soldiers 
and common folk marched down the 
street bearing huge banners inscribed, 
“Liberty, Equality, Education,” and 
singing the revolutionary hymn. No- 
where could one find a regret, except 
possibly from an old aristocratic gen- 
eral, or from an officer in the censor 
committee or secret police. ' 

It was marvelous how quickly the 
organizations of soldiers and working- 
men sprang into existence. In nearly 
every region there were men who had 
been connected with the soviets of sol- 
diers and workingmen in 1905. At that 
time Leon Trotzky, who is now Com- 
missioner of War for the Bolsheviks, 
had been president of the Petrograd 
soviet. 

It was perfectly natural that many 
Jews stepped into positions of. leader- 
ship. Under the Czar’s regime no mat- 
ter how capable a Jew, he could not 
receive a rank higher than a common 
soldier. Therefore, when the revolution 
came thousands of educated Jews, doc- 
‘tors, lawyers and merchants, were 
serving under the terribly hard condi- 
tions of a common soldier. Is it any 
wonder that these men, smarting under 
their injustices and indignities, leaped 
to the front in the organization of the 
soldiers’ and workingmen’s councils? 

There was one such Jew, Broidi, in 
Turkestan when the revolution started. 
He immediately called the soldiers to- 
gether and said, “The glorious revolu- 
tion which you have dreamed of and 
waited for so many, many years has 
come. The Czar betrayed you in the 
revolution of 1905. Organize imme- 
diately before it is put down again.” 

The soldiers were wild with enthusi- 
asm. They immediately elected Broidi 
chairman of their committee. It mat- 
tered little to them that he did not even 
belong to their regiment. Broidi told 
the commander in charge that he had 
2000 bayonets behind him and request- 
ed his transfer. The commander did 
not dare refuse, and Broidi became the 
most important and powerful man in 
Turkestan. 

Generals who could previously order 
him shot or sent to the front, were now 
waiting in line to see Mr. Broidi. I re- 
member once when I called that one 
general said he had been waiting for 
two hours already. It was only a few 
weeks before Broidi arrested and sent 
to Petrograd General Kuropatkin, fa- 
mous as commander-in-chief in the 
Russo-Japanese war and during the 
present conflict in charge of the north- 
ern front against the Germans. 

The soviet was the power behind the 

















A passenger train of the Soviet Government of Russia in May, 1918. Notice that it 
is made up of freight cars and so crowded that soldiers even ride on the roof 


temporary government lea“ars every- 
where. Now just what is , Soviet? In 
the country a soviet is the Old fashioned 
“mir” or town council where all the 
community has a right to come and 
elect its executive committee. The only 
difference is that if the people wish 
they may elect a non-resident ts .e 
committee. In the city the laborers from 
every factory, the unions and kind.ed 
organizations elect representatives in 
the shops and working places instead 
of at the polls. In the army each com- 
pany has a right to elect its soldier 
representative. The people who are dis- 
franchised are those who do not belong 
to the army, who are not peasants and 
those who belong to no union or fac- 
tory. This disfranchises from 5 to 10 
per cent of the people. 

The two things - 1ich were imprest 
on the Russian ofi thruout his mili- 
tary training were trst, loyalty to the 
Czar, and second, loyalty to the nation. 
Always the great emphasis was placed 
on loyalty to the Cza¥, so that the of- 
ficers could with difficulty adjust them- 
selves to government without one. The 
clause “loyalty to the nation” seldom 
implied to the Russian officer loyalty 
to the people—the thought had never 
entered his mind. 


Many officers adapted themselves to 
-he new conditions splendidly, but not 
the colonel in charge of the regiment 
I was working with in Tashkent. 
Among other things the soldiers no 
longer had to prefix the title “Your 
noble highness.” This particular colonel 
was informed by his adjutant that 
hereafter the soldiers would address him 
as plain colonel, as we do in Amer- 
ica. This apparently half crazed the 
colonel, who jumped up in a terrible 
rage, crashed his chair into pieces on the 
floor and left the staff never to return. 

Working in intimate contact with the 
Russian soldiers and for their welfare, 
I found few old-line officers who would 
give me active codperation at first. The 
soldiers, on the other hand, were wildly 
enthusiastic and appreciative of every- 
thing that could be done. 

For the first six months of the revo- 
lution the Bolsheviks were in the mi- 
nority. The soldiers, however, did be- 
lieve in their soviets. They were con- 
fident that these councils prevented a 
counter-revolution. In order to keep 
Russia in the war, the only hope for 
the Allies was to make her revolution 
a success. If that could not be done, 
peace was inevitable. The soldiers and 
workingmen [Continued on page 196 

















Sailors starting uptown in Odessa to raid off a few Ukrainians. They made their ship 
their headquarters and \from it instituted époradic rioting in the city 
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THE PENALTY OF SERVICE 


T may not make 
pleasant reading, 
this story of an ex-soldier’s failure 
to reéstablish himself in civilian 
life, yet I think you will see that it 
has been even less pleasant to write. 

For the ex-soldier is myself, and 
every word set down is a jab to my 
wounded pride. 

I will admit at the outset that I 
have shown lack of judgment and fore- 
thought, and have probably overlooked 
promising opportunities; but in any case 
I feel that a frank analysis of my diffi- 
culties may make things a trifle easier 
for those of my comrades who are in 
like plight. 

Here, then, is my story in brief: 

I was in tolerably easy circumstances 
when the war broke out, and my sym- 
pathies were entirely with the Entente 
Allies. And as the horizon darkened 
and the menace spread, the thought of 
sitting in comfort and uttering plati- 
tudes became more and more distaste- 
ful. There, not so far away, the greatest 
Crusade of all time was being launched 
by people of my 
own blood and 


BY A VETERAN OF KITCHENER’S ARMY 


thirty months before“America entered 
the war,” a friend has consolingly re- 
marked. True, I did. Yet I was but 
one of thousands—I wonder if the ex- 
act number will ever be known—who 
thus anticipated their country’s action. 
And while some of my friends have ex- 
prest an amused sort of wonder, only 
the one above quoted has actually cen- 
sured me. Some, indeed, have been 
gracious enough to refer to my adven- 
ture in terms of marked approval. 

I make this point to forestall the 
argument that America’s gratitude is 
reserved for those of her sons who 
fought under their own flag at the ap- 
pointed time. I have no reason to think 
that we “irregulars” are being dis- 
criminated again. On the contrary, I 
dare say those of us who returned be- 
fore discharges began to take place on 
a large scale from the United States 
Army, have received much more atten- 
tion than we deserved. 

Yet the fact remains that some of us 


ficers and men, are un- 
known. The same is true 
to a large extent of the French and 
Belgian civilians in what were the in- 
vaded districts, and a like spirit per- 
vades the whole of England. Life has 
gone back to the simple-heartedness of 
pioneer days. The democracy that we 
preach, they live. What seems more a 
tradition than a reality here is over 
there an all-embracing element like the 
very atmosphere. 

This state of things, no doubt, is all 
wrong, inasmuch as it resurrects the 
obsolete ideal of “live and let live”; 
yet it will be found that every soldier 
who has been long on active service 
has unconsciously altered his socia) 
point of view, and is, to a correspond- 
ing degree, unfitted for the stern reali- 
ties that await him on discharge. 

This is the kind of thing I mean: 

A few months ago! ran into a vacancy 
that I was peculiarly well fitted to fill. 
I learned that the position should pay 
as high as $60 a week, but, anxious to 
settle down I offered to “start in” at 
$40. How it came 





speech—was I to 
sit idle and wit- 
ness their down- 
fall? No, by the 
eternal, I would 
enlist. This was 
in the autumn of 
1914. 

As my family 
boasts of a Cana- 
dian branch, I 
had naturally 
thought of join- 
ing the Canadian 
Expeditionary 
Force, but the 
British -nilitary 
representative in 
New York desired 
me to “proceed 
to England” and 
enlist in Kitchen- 
er’s Army. So to 
England I went. 

The matter of 
pay had at that 
time scarcely 
crost my mind, 
but I have since 
had leisure to 
make a few cal- 
culations. 

By this choice, 





about I don’t 
know, but after 
two interviews 
the amount was 
reduced to $30 
and a vague com- 
mission. Also I 
learned that my 
dutiés had grad- 
ually expanded 
until much night 
work was hinted 
at. In short, I was 
expected to over- 
tax my strength 
for about half 
pay. Why? The 
man with whom 
I was dealing 
found me jyield- 
ing and trustful, 
and suspecting me 
to be semi-desti- 
tute, decided to 
drive the sharp- 
est bargain pos- 
sible. In disgust 
I finally declined 
the position al- 
together, declar- 
ing that I would 
rather starve 
than work for 
that firm. Well, | 
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I find, I lost dur- 
ing my three 
years’ service just 
one thousand dol- 
lars, that amount 
representing the difference between the 
English pay that I received and the 
amount I should have received had I 
joined the Canadians—and survived. 
But we Americans and Colonials in the 
British (Home) Army lost out in many 
other ways as well, so that there are 
probably few of us on discharge who 
are not penniless or in debt—quarter- 
master sergeants, of course, excepted! 
“Of course you brought alf this 
trouble upon yourself by enlisting 
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“What newt” is the question returned soldiers face as soon as they debark at a home 
port, And they are coming back at the rate of thousands every week. Will waiting jobs 
solve the problem or must the men set out on a weary round of job hunting? 


have endured very hard knocks in re- 
adjusting ourselves to the new civilian 
life, and that in my case, after exactly 
a year, I’m not adjusted at all. 
Perhaps my greatest disillusionment 
has been the lack of comradeship that 
I sense wherever I go. In the army it 
was all so different. : 
There every one in khaki is a poten- 
tial friend. Introductions are superflu- 
ous. To want a thing is to ask for it. 
Social distinctions, except between of- 


nearly did starve. 

But I am afraid 
1 am not telling 
a very connected 
story—let me go 
back a bit: I arrived in New York ex- 
actly a year ago, bringing with me a 
meager outfit of -clothes, a variety of 
trophies from the front, and in my 
pocket just $100. To be perfectly can- 
did, my financial outlook had so nar- 
rowed that this seemed to me quite a 
substantial sum. Today it would seem 
a fortune! 

This money was what remained of 
30 pounds, sterling, the bonus awarded 
me by the British Government upon 
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my signing away all pension rights. I 
had been discharged because of a syn- 
ovitic knee and a neurasthenic condi- 
tion bordering on shell shock. My pen- 
sion of 30 shillings a week was for- 
feitable as soon as I settled down to 
steady employment, so that I did not 
lose much by cashing in. Indeed, I felt 
so well during the voyage across that 
I began to think the British Army had 
made a-mistake in dispensing with my 
services. Ellis Island, however, set me 
right on that point, informing me that 
had I been an alien I would have been 
deported promptly. That rather jarred 
me, I’ll admit. 

And I was soon to learn other dis- 
concerting facts. My little wife, who 
had pluckily “carried on” in my ab- 
sence, had about reached the end of her 
tether. She had, I discovered, supprest 
all disagreeable news, but now had to 
admit that our resources had been ex- 
hausted some time, and that my life 
insurance had been kept up on bor- 
rowed money. Another jolt. 

She had certainly done her bit, nobly 
and uncomplainingly, and I insisted on 
her immediately giving up her employ- 
ment and allowing me to resume the 
helm. She yielded, against her better 
judgment; we secured modest but com- 
fortable rooms, and blithely I set out 
to remake my fortune. But within a 
week I was on my back with my old 
neurasthenic pains—neuritis, the doctor 


diagnosed it, with certain complications. 


due to exposure—and for six weexs 
employment was out of the question. 

But even in bed I was not idle, and 
answered perhaps a score of advertise- 
ments setting forth my. qualifications 
as alluringly as possible. Result, two 
replies, one offering work at $20 a week 
that I could not possibly perform, the 
other a canvassing uncertainty. 

What was the matter—was I asking 
too high a salary, or was my war serv- 
ice against me? I could not guess. 

Since then I have learned that the 
business man regards the returned sol- 
dier with distrustful eye. A long ab- 
sence from commercial routine, he 
argues, may quite unfit him for hold- 
ing a position of trust. And what if 
he were to be employed and did not 
“make good”? To reduce his salary or 
to drop him altogether might bring re- 
proach upon the firm. Better take no 
chances. ... 

There you have the whole problem 
in a nutshell. The high sal- 





should collapse. When a man returns 
to his home town or the firm that pre- 
viously employed him, such a reception 
may await him, but not otherwise. 

The discharged soldier’s attitude, 
conscious or unconscious, is that other 
things being equal, his loss of time and 
money, and the hardships he has en- 
dured, to say nothing of the risks, 
should weigh at least slightly in his 
favor with the business world. But the 
latter, I find, has decided that other 
things are not equal. If a soldier in- 
valided out of the army thinks himself 
as good as he ever was let him prove 
his worth in the usual way. In other 
words, having left his position in the 
line of advancement, let him “fall in” 
at the bottom. 

In my case this is precisely what I 
am not physically able to do. When I 
got about after the illness referred to, 
I found that it would be an effort to 
work more than three or four hours at 
a stretch, or, perhaps, eight hours a 
day, with a liberal break in the middle. 
But on the other hand my brain was 
never so clear, and could I have secured 
one of the executive positions I was 
in search of I could easily have shown 
my worth. Of this I hadn’t the least 
doubt. And presently I was able to 
prove it. 

By perseveringly answering the Help 
Wanted advertisements I had by now 
begun to get more favorable replies. 
One was a position that carried with 
it a fair salary and “prospects,” but 
the hours, I learned to my dismay, 
were from half past eight to six, with 
half an hour for lunch. 

“T should very much like to take this 
position,” I told the proprietor, “but 
I’m afraid that I cannot stand such 
long hours.” And I explained my case. 
“Now, if I do the work to your entire 
satisfaction in less time, would you not 
be willing to shorten the hours for me?” 

“No,” he replied; “I do not see how 
I can make any exception to our rule. 
I can understand that the hours would 
seem long to a man in your condition, 
and I haven’t any doubt that you could 
do your work satisfactorily in much 
less time. But, you see, it would be a 
bad precedent—a bad precedent!” 

What could I say to that? Nothing. 

That week another position, even 
more promising, seemed almost within 
my grasp. The salary was excellent and 
the work congenial. Altho there were 


forty applicants, I evidently stood higa 
on the list. 

“Now I’ll tell you frankly,” said the 
gentleman whom I interviewed, “I don’t 
want our Mr. X. to leave us. But he 
insists on joining the Y. M. C. A. for 
overseas work. If I can prevail on him 
to give up the notion, there naturally 
won’t be an opening, but I fear he’s 
going all right.” 

He then discussed my qualifications. 
A wide experience in research work 
was demanded—had I that experience? 
I assured him that I had. Could I sub- 
mit samples of my work? Well, that 
would be difficult as my effects were 
all in storage. But I named a number 
of prominent technical journals in 
which my investigations had appeared. 
“That will do,” he replied briskly; “get 
me all those back numbers that you 
can, and please do so as quickly as 
possible, as I should like to make my 
arrangement at once.” 

Good Lord! There I stood with the 
price of a ham sandwich and a couple 
of car rides in my pocket, and was 
expected to procure the back numbers 
of various publications, a quest that 
might take me to every part of the city 
and entail no end of expense. 

“I’m afraid you’re setting me a diffi- 
cult task,” I parried; “I happen to know 
from experience that it’s hard to get 
back numbers from many of the pub- 
lishers, and the dealers charge exorbi- 
tant prices.” Then a brilliant idea 
struck me, and I added: “Could you 
not arrange to join me at the Public 
Library—or send one of your staff— 
if I had the journals out ready for 
your inspection?” 

“No, no,” he replied impatiently, “I 
haven’t time to do things like that. 
You look up what you can and bring 
them in.” 

So again I lost out. 

The following week, by the way, the 
firm in question occupied a full page 
in a number of New York dailies in 
order to advertise their patriotism. But 
they forgot to mention the member of 
their staff whose enlistment they op- 
posed, and the applicant for his position 
who, in dire need, asked, but was de- 
nied, such a slight concession at their 
hands. 

In all this time I secured just one 
good position, and that was early last 
summer. It was not what I had been 
looking for, but quite ideal in every- 





thing but salary. I was to 





aried vacancies are being 
filled from the ranks be- 
neath, and the man who has 
been away soldiering is re- 
garded just as much an out- 
sider as any one in search 
of a job at any time. 

I had, perhaps, been un- 
reasonable in my expecta- 
tions. I had imagined my 
prospective employer greet- 
ing me with a hearty “Well, 
well—back from the war, 
eh? Now let’s see if we 
have anything good to offer 
you.” If any one were to 
say that to me now, I 








ALMONDS 


BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


He stood against the trunk to light his pipe, 
And, glancing at the green boughs overhead, 
“We'll pinch those almonds when they’re ripe,” he said. 


But, now the almond hulls are brown and ripe, 
Somewhere in No-man’s-land he’s lying dead, 
And other lads are pinching them instead. 


I’ve half-a-mind to save him one or two, 
In case his ghost comes back to fetch a few 
And do the other things he meant to do. 


manage the business end 
of a sanitarium not far 
from New York, and my 
wife and I were to have 
free rooms and board. And 
excellent board it proved, 
too—as superior to dairy 
lunch fare as dairy lunch 
fare is superior to the tack 
they gave us in France. 
My duties consisted of a 
little of everything from 
banking to superintending 
the help, and as I showed 
both initiative and energy 
I soon received a free hand. 











[Continued on page 202 
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The Red Side of Russia 


O help Russia, says the President, is our 

primary duty. But to help Russia we 
must first understand her and this seems 
next to impossible. Apparently we have to 
unlearn what we thought we knew about 
the Russian character for part of it wasn’t 
so and the rest of it isn’t so any longer. 
The new Russia is the political antithesis 
of the old. The old humble devout super- 
stitious conservative peasant, cringing un- 
der the knvut, worshiping the icon and the 
Great White Czar, has vanished from the 
scene and in his place we see a fiery and 
fantastic creature, the Bolshevik, threat- 
ening to overthrow all existing institutions 
and moral codes thruout the world. Him 
we must understand if we are to help—or 
suppress—him. 

Here are six new books throwing light 
on the Russia of the revolution. The first, 
Unchuined Russia, is by Charles Edward 
Russell, who as a Socialist was made a 
member of the American Commission in 
order to balance Mr. Root on the other 
extreme, the idea being presumably, that if 
Russia were observed from viewpoints so 
far apart the American people would get a 
stereoscopic view of the situation. Mr. Rus- 
sell was from his Socialist position the 
better fitted to appreciate the new forces 
at work and he gives us for instance the 
following clear statement of what the Bol- 
sheviki believe and intend: 

1. In common with Mensheviks, Minimailists, 
Trudeviks, and practically everybody else in 
Russia, the Bolsheviks accepted the general out- 
lines of the Socialist philosophy. They believed 
that all wealth is created by labor and that 
labor is entitled to the wealth it creates. They 
believed, that is to say, in industrial democracy. 
They believed that to bring about industrial 
democracy, all industries should be owned by and 
operated for the benefit of the community. 

2. But they went much further than this by 
believing that these changes could be and should 
be wrought at once and that instantly there 
should be instituted likewise these esesential 
principles: 

A. All men and women should work. 


B. All men and women that work should be 
organized into unions. 


C. Each union should have its central govern- 
ing council. 


D. These central councils should constitute all 
the government there is in this world. No con- 
gresses, no presidents, no parliaments, no prime 
ministers, no cabinets, no legislatures, no gov- 
ernors, nothing but the councils of the unions. 

With the utmost sincerity they could see 
nothing about these changes more difficult than 
the issuing of a proclamation or two. 

Mr. Russell is a keen observer and a good 
writer. but as his visit was brief and for- 
mal and he did not undestand the language 
he could not get an intimate insight into 
the confused events of the period. Miss 
Bessie Beatty was most fortunate in get- 
ting at what she calls The Red Heart of 
Russia. She was an eye-witness, even a par- 
ticipant, of some of the most exciting scenes 
of the revolution, and she has the full 
sense of the dramatic nature of the part 
she played. For instance, she was waked up 
out of bed to translate the historic appeal 
for “peace without annexations and con- 
tributions and self-definition of nations,” 
sent out by the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets a year ago. No wonder its grammar 
was confused, for it had to be translated 
from Russian into Lettish and thence into 
English : 

Here was this new government of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissaries preparing a document that 
they confidently hoped would revolutionize the 
status of a struggling world and there was no- 
body to translate it but a Lett who had not 
been to bed for three days, and an American 
war correspondent. 

Miss Beatty lived for a week in the bar- 
racks of the Amazonian Battalion of Death. 
She was on board the mutinous Baltic fleet. 
She was in the convention when Trotzky 
and Lenine won their victory. She saw the 
street fighting on November 11. She visited 
the deposed ministers of the Kerensky Cab- 
inet in the dungeons of St. Peter and Paul. 
Her vivid descriptions of these epoch-mak- 
ing scenes will be of permanent historic 
interest whatever may be the outcome and 
they will rank in value with such few con- 
temporary sketches as we have of the 
French Revolution. 

Ernest Poole chose a different line of 
approach, the “case system” of sociology, 
the “close-up” study of representative in- 

dividuals. Knowing 














Brnest Poole (center) with some of the Russian 
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peasants he describes in “The Village” 


that 90 per cem 


of the Russian people were peasants and 
villagers he left Petrograd and buried him- 
self in a country community in order 
to get personally acquainted with the peo- 
ple who lived there. We get, then, character 
sketches, not of the Czar and Rasputin or 
of Lenine and Trotzky, but of the priest, 
the teacher, the sorcerer, the peasant, the 
doctor, the storekeeper and the vagabond. 
Much of the volume consists of couversa- 
tion, the opinions and experiences of the 
people he met as translated by his inter- 
preter. For instance, here is one man’s view 
of the revolution: 

It was in Petrograd, the lack of organizing 
force—or rather, the way such force was spoiled 
and hindered by the theoreticians scattered about 
all over the town. In our apartment building, 
where there were thirty-four families, 1 said, 
“Let us stop sending thirty-four servant girls 
out each day to the bread lines. Let us com- 
bine and send two or three to get the bread for 
all of us.” But one tall solemn fellow replied, 
“In this time of our new-found liberty, each 
should be free to follow his taste. Some like one 
bread shop more than another.’’ And to defend 
such liberty, he went about the building, talk- 
ing against my little idea, unti) the people 
turned it down. Then I made another sugges- 
tion. We were afraid robbers might break in, 
for we knew that many jails had been opened. 
“Let’s organize our defense,” 1 proposed. “Let 
all the men in the building take turns in stand- 
ing guard below.” But the Solemn One argued 
against this, too, as a sacrilege to the revolu- 
tion. “‘Why should we guard our belongings,” 
he asked, “‘when Russia is one great brotherhood 
now? Any man can have my property.” It hap- 
pened that the very next night a sneak thief 
got up to the attic and stole a shirt which was 
hanging to dry. And it belonged to the Solemn 
One. When he heard of his loss, he said pom- 
pously, ‘Plainly some brother is more in need 
of clean linen than I.” I looked at him and 
doubted it. : 

Mr. Poole points out very concretely 
what America can do to help. Russia or 
rather his village—by sending over teach- 
ers and money for schools, agricultural 
machinery and practical experts. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon is a living proof of 
the Russian’s delight in self-deprecia- 
tion. He has lived for years in Russia, he 
has been honored by the friendship of 
some of the most prominent Russian states- 
men, he has taught in the University of 
Kharkoff. The result of his life among the - 
Russians has been embodied in books and 
articles which are without exception the 
most searching, merciless, scornful indict- 
ments of Russian life and character ever 
printed in the English language. And yet 
Professor Milyukoff has characterized Dr. 
Dillon’s “Russian Characteristics” (pub 
lished under the pen name of E. B. Lanin) 
as the best analysis of Russia available to 
English readers. Instead of such a roar of 
wrath as once greeted Dickens’s “American 
Notes” the Russian public has purred its 
approval of Dr. Dillon’s writings and even 
The Eclipse of Russia will not eclipse his 
popularity. 

To Dr. Dillon the “eclipse of Russia” and 
all the horrors of the Red Terror are the 
almost inevitable fruit of a national char- 
acter rotted to the core by ages of un- 
imaginable misgovernment. 

For Russia never ceased to be what its found- 
ers had made it, a predatory state, without, like 
Prussia, and a predatory state within, unlike 
any other out of Asia. 

The people had for ages seen robbery, murder. 
in a word, all kinds of crime, political, private. 
and absolutely wanton outrages perpetrated in 
the name of God, the Tsar, and the fatherland 
by their own educated and spiritual! guides. Is it 
to be wondered at that whenever they had the 
chance in turn to rob and burn and torture and 
kill they used it to the full relentlessly? 


The excellent brief studies of The Rus- 

















as the land-of nightmare conveyed so vivid- 

ly by Dr. Dillon. Mr. Petrunkevitch de- 

picts the 

gad spectacle of an almost complete failure of 

the majority of intellectuals to understand the 

spirit of the times and to guide the masses thru 
labyrinth of error. 

Mr. Harper gives an illuminating chroni- 
cle of the political side of the Russian 
revolution; the attempts on the part of 
various parties and organizations to estab- 
lish a stable government and the more suc- 
cessful attempts of other groups to wreck 
it. Mr. Golder describes vividly the eve 
of the revolution and its outbreak. The 
weight of an immemorial tyranny in un- 
fitting the people for self-government is 
effectively illustrated : 

Strange to sav, as evening came a kind of fear 
seized the population, particularly the more ig- 
norant. It was difficult for them to shake off the 
terror of the old police; all the timé that they 
were talking against the Tsar they had a feel- 
ing that they were doing wrong, and that some 
one was denouncing them. It was hard for them 
t> believe that all that they saw and heard dur- 
fing the day was real and that the old regime 
was powerless. 

No sounder study of the Russian revo- 
lution has been published than that of 
Russia in Upheaval, by Edward Alsworth 
Ross. In the first place the book is made 
up of.the author’s own observations and 
experiences, collected during a journey of 
15,000 miles from Petrograd thru Russia 
and Siberia during a good part of 1917. In 
the second place the facts are weighed with 
the accustomed care and keen judgment of 
a trained sociologist and the conclusions 
are arrived at without regard to superficial 
prejudice. 

Dr. Ross, who is professor of sociology 
in the University of Wisconsin, was sent 
to Russia by the United States on a mis- 
sion to investigate social and economic con- 
ditions. His findings, therefore, deal not 
so much with sporadic riots as with the 
questions of the actual condition of the 
people, the food supply, the state of agri- 
culture, whether or not the factories and 
sawmills are busy, what the peasants in 
outlying villages think. Several articles by 
Dr. Ross were first published in The In- 
dependent after his return from Russia 
and are now incorporated in this book. 

Unchained Russia, by Charles Edward Rus- 

sell. D. ~~ & Co. $1.50. The Red Heart 

of Russia, by Bessie Beatty. Century Co. $2. 

The Vilege <* Ernest Poole. Macmillan Co. 

$1.50. The Ectipse of Russia, by E. J. Dillon. 

Doran. $4. The Russian Revolution, by A. 

Petrunkevitch. S. N. Harper and F. 

Golder, Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 


$1. Russia in ago by Edward Alsworth 
Ross. Century Co. $2.5 


Foch, the Man 


Y center gives way. My right re- 
cedes—I shall attack,” was the his- 
toric decision at the battle of the Marne 
in 1914 that first brought into prominence 
General Foch, four years ‘later appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Allied armies. 
When the war began General Foch was in 
command of the Twentieth Corps of the 
French army in Lorraine; on August 28 
he had been called to command the Ninth 
army, which was to hold the center at the 
battle of the Marne; and on October 4 he 
was appointed first in command under 
Joffre to coérdinate the French, English 
and Belgian forces in the north. 

The story of his triumphant military 
career and of the experiences that made it 
possible is told graphically and simply by 
Clara E. Laughlin in a short biography of 
Foch, the Man. Miss Laughlin wrote the 
book at the request of members of the 
French High Commission. 


Foch, The Man, by Clara E. Laughlin. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Go . $1. i 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Dress Linens and Cottons 
for Spring, 1919 


Notwithstanding the difficulty in procuring 
Linen fabrics, we are in a position to offer for 
the coming season a most comprehensive range 
of weaves and colors suitable for all purposes. 


*‘Non-Krush Linen’’ comes in White, Cream and 
upwards of thirty of the most fashionable plain 
shades. It will not crush or crease, and is by far the 
most satisfactory Linen fabric for all round use. 36 
inches wide. . . . .  . $1.50 yard 

French Finish Linen, White and all the plain 
shades. 36 inches wide, $1.25 yard; 45 inches wide, 

$1.50 yard 

Linen Eponge, a heavy Linen in plain and heather 
mixture, checks, etc. 45 inches wide, $1.25 yard 

Ramie Linen, a medium weight in White and colors. 
45 inches wide . . . .  . $1.25 yard 


White Linens, sheer, medium and heavy weights car- 
ried in stock at all times at moderate prices. 
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“‘French Eponge,’’ a soft cotton fabric in all the new 
and fashionable colors; very popular for sport wear, 
smocks, etc. 45 inches wide, special . 95c yard 


Crepe or Momie Linen, White, Cream and a full 
color assortment. 36 inches wide, special 85c yard 
Japanese Crepe, White and plain shades; every color 
represented; two qualities . . 50 and 85c yard 
Mercerized Poplin, White, Black and all the wanted 
colors. 36 inches wide . .. 50c yard 
Devonshire Cloth, White, Pink, Blue, Tan, Brown; 
also neat stripes and checks. The best fabric for chil- 
dren’s garments . . . . . £SOcyard 
Handkerchief Linens, White and a complete range 


of the new plain shades; fine sheer quality and soft 
finish. 36 inches wide . ; ; . $1.25 yard 
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Handkerchief Linens in a variety of new printed de- 
signs, White or colored grounds; very popular this 
season for dresses and waists. 36 inches wide, 


$1.00 yard 
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Mail orders receive our prompt and careful attention 
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Samples mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. . 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. Reg. Trade Mark 
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AMAZING 
SUIT OFFER! 


‘THIS $27.50 suit only $17.50. 
CUT TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE—tailored with all the skill 


and style that only the best custom tailors can 
give. Finished with highest grade trimmings 
and linings — the kind that wear and give 
satisfaction. A special proposition to in- 
troduce to the readers of this magazine the 
wonderful values offered by our system 
of tailoring.. Nothing else like it—no 
value to equal 


Save $10 On Every 


We have no agents, no dealers, no 
traveling salesmen, ur catalog is our 
only representative. Our plan saves $10 
or more on every suit and gives you real individuality 
in your dress. A wonderful selection of fancy wool 
worsteds, cassimeres ond ol weol BLUE SERGES, 


AT UNHEARD-OF LO 


Send Only $32° 


and your measurements, with cloth selection 
made from our catalog. We will make the suit to 
your measurements and you pay balance on arrival— 
we paying all transportation charges. So confident 
we are that we can please you that all we ask is 
that you make a trial of our system; that you learn 
how easy itis to take your own measure and save 
money on every suit. We take all the riek, you 
none, for this is our guarantee: Complete satisfaction 
or ali money refunded. 


CATALOG FREE 


Our big, new Spring and Summer book isready 
— cont _ les latest y — also 





‘or you Pp w 

west prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. 

It is your guide to correct and economical clothes 
ying. Write mentioning this publication 60 we 

can identify this special offer. 


Bernard-Hewitt & Company 
424-434 S. Green St., Desk H-252, Chicago, Ill. 














Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs! 
or pads 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. > pagenan, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 











WHAT WE CAN DO FOR RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 191) 


were still in favor of war. They were call- 
ing repeatedly for peace terms and the 
Allies were slow to respond. Revolutionary 
Russia, represented by her soldiers and 
workingmen, was willing to continue to 
fight for a just peace, but she wanted as- 
surance that the Allies were not forcing 
her to fight for any unworthy financial or 
territorial aims. . 

During the elections the Bolsheviks had 
a very appealing slogan for the ignorant 
Russian masses. It was “Land, Peace and 
Bread.” The Russian peasants believed 
that all the land belonged to God and God 
gave it for all the people. For two hundred 
years their forefathers had been working 
this land, but the money from their toil 
was used by the landowners for beautiful 
palaces, luxury, or even for dissipation. It 
was natural, therefore, that the peasants 
should feel that the beautiful palaces and 
property of the landlords should all be 
theirs. People everywhere wanted bread. 
The Bolsheviks promised abundance by an 
equal distribution, without allowing the 
wealthy to have an undue share. 

The Russian soldier was tired of war. 
For three years he had been undergoing 
untold horrors, sometimes going into bat- 
tle with a stick instead of a rifle, oftentimes 
being forced to defend positions with two 
rounds of ammunition a day. The Russian 
soldiers, after suffering so much for three 
years, now liberty was theirs, wanted to 
know why they continued to fight. The Ger- 
mans told them they had not quarreled 
with revolutionary Russia, but with the 
terrible Czar. They promised the Russian 
soldiers not to fight unless Russia attacked 
first. The Russian soldiers did not want 
any more land, they were even willing to 
give up some of what Russia had, if they 
could only get peace. They demanded and 
demanded incessantly to know what the 
Allies were fighting for. Would the Allies 
agree to a peace with no territorial gains? 
It was not until long after the Bolsheviks 
came into power, and President Wilson is- 
sued his wonderful and inspiring message 
of January 8, that Russia received any- 
thing like a clear-cut answer to her re- 
quest. Naturally the Bolsheviks with this 
program of peace, land and bread were 
gaining supporters by the thousands among 
the poor and ignorant. Some of the officers 
told me they believed Russia ought to have 
peace, even if a separate one, and this 
was before the Bolsheviks had taken the 
power. 

When the Bolsheviks finally took control 
they had little opposition. In Moscow, to 
be sure, there were six days of fighting, but 
nobody came to the help of the government. 
If Kerensky had been supported by the 
Allies wholeheartedly and if the Russian 
people had all thrown their strength back 
of his party, the temporary government 
might have pulled thru till the end of the 
war. This was not done and Kerensky 
failed. The rise of the soviet power from 
the first day of the revolution had been 
steady and complete. From the acceptance 
of order. number one to the overthrow of 
Korniloff, step by step the temporary gov- 
ernment had yielded to their demands. The 
simple platform of land, peace and bread, 
coupled with the failure of the Allies to 
give definite peace terms capable of being 
understood by the soviet soldier, was irre- 
sistible. It is true that the victory of the 
Bolsheviks was helped by German propa- 
ganda. There were undoubtedly many Ger- 
man agents in Russia, but it must not be 
forgotten that in the Czar’s regime there 
were also men high in government circles 
who were working for Germany. 


General Brusiloff has intimated that it 
was intentional failures of certain men 
high in the Government confidence which 
prevented him from having the necessary 
supplies and ammunition to carry still fur- 
ther his drive of 1917. The Empress of all 
Russia herself was a German and was Car- 
rying on active intrigue in behalf of Ger- 
many. Rasputin was reputed to have been 
bought by Germany. If the Bolsheviks ac- 
cepted money from Germany, they did so 
with much the same feeling that a church 
in America might accept money from a 
saloon. Their attitude was that the source 
of the money makes less difference than 
what it is used for. 

From personal observation of the higher 
leaders in the Soviet Government, I am 
thoroly convinced that they are sincere 
fanatics whose sole aim is to see the work- 
ers of Russia control and operate the Gov- 
ernment according to their radical socialis- 
tic viewpoint. It is needless to say that I 
am absolutely opposed to the Bolshevik 
point of view and believe that their eco- 
nomic theories are bound to fail in prac- 
tise. I would even go further and say that 
their stimulation of class hatred as well as 
their occasional policy of killing men is 
entirely wrong morally. However, any one 
who was in Russia thruout the revolution 
and has watched them carefully must real- 
ize that they have pursued a _ perfectly 
straight course. 

When Lenine first reached Petrograd he 
recommended before the Soviet Congress 
absolutely no compromise with capital, and 
the immediate taking over of factories and 
banks. At this meeting he was hooted off 
the platform. Later his arrest was ordered, 
but he continued to preach exactly the same 
program and policy. When he came into 
power he took over the factories and the 
banks. He immediately began negotiations 
for peace. In other words, he tried to do 
exactly what he said he would when he first 
came to Russia. Lenine has always claimed 
that he did not want to make a separate 
peace with Germany unless forced to do 
so by the Allied policy. The fact that he 
was willing to refuse to ratify the Brest 
Litovsk peace if America would give any 
assurance of help to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, would seem to indicate that he was 
not entirely playing the German game. 
When America made no reply to this re- 
quest, he felt that their wisest policy was 
to sign a truce which he declared to be 
only a breathing spell to enable the soviet 
to revolutionize Germany. During the en- 
tire period that the soviets were in power, 
they carried on a large propaganda work 
among the German soldiers and thruout 
Germany. It is too early to say how large 
a factor this was in the revolution in Ger- 
many and Austria. One thing is certain— 
that the prophecies of the Bolsheviks that 
a revolution was bound to occur in Ger- 
many very soon are now vindicated. 

The attitude of the Russian soldier is 
well illustrated by a conversation I had 
with one as we were traveling back from 
the front together, just before the Brest 
Litovsk Peace. I asked him if the absence 
of soldiers at the front and the demorali- 
zation on the railroads was not rather dan- 
gerous in view of the fact that Germany 
might advance at any minute. He replied 
that he and millions of other Russian sol- 
diers and peasants had never had anything 
in their lives before. They had fought, been 
killed and wounded for three years. For 
what? For nothing as far as they could 
understand. They were not fighting for 
their land, because if the Germans should 
come in they would have just as much land 
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as they had before. They had to work and 


slave for the Russian landlords and the 
Czar, and it could not be any worse under 
German control. “At the present time 
under the Bolsheviks, however, we, the 
Russian soldiers and peasants, are really 
ruling the country. I am now the owner 
of this railroad train. I can ride in a first- 
class carriage, and even tho we are making 
colossal blunders and destroying one-half 
the railroad system of Russia, we will 
learn in the long run and eventually our 
position will be better than it was before. 
It can never be any worse.” In other 
words, many of the politically active Rus- 
sian soldiers felt that they had everything 
to gain by a Bolshevik Government and 
nothing to lose. 

Gradually after the Allies began fighting 
on Russian soil and counter-revolutionary 
movements became more frequent, culmin- 
ating in the killing of Commissioner Urit- 
sky in Petrograd and the shooting of 
Lenine in Moscow, a policy of red terror 
was for a time adopted by some of the 
soviets. It is now reported that this is 
over, and that on the anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution there was a general 
amnesty. For over a year during the period 
the Bolsheviks have been in power Amer- 
ica has seemed to have no clear decisive 
Russian policy. However much we are op- 
posed to Bolshevik policy and methods, the 
question before America is which policy 
we should adopt in order to assist Russia 
to the utmost in our power. There are three 
possibilities that are receiving some con- 
sideration or comment in America. 

First—Wipe out the soviets by a com- 
bined active allied military intervention. 

Second—Hold our forces that are at 
present in Russia and give arms. ammuni- 
tion and economic help to all the forces 
that are opposing the soviets. 

Third—The conclusion of a truce be- 
tween the Soviets and allied forces with 
peaceful intervention in Russia. In this 
case we must work in contact with the 
Soviet Government as well as in contact 
with any other governments in Russia. 

We must admit that after one hundred 
years of exploitation the Bolshevik revo- 
lution was perfectly natural and under- 
standable. Since the Bolsheviks came into 
power they have been learning and trying 
to put their theories into practise. Conse- 
quently, today, Lenine is reported to be 
growing more and more conservative. Even 
if this were not true, in the long run the 
Soviet Government must change so as to 
better serve the interests of all the Rus- 
sian people. 

If we adopt the first plan of active 
allied intervention, we must send more 
American boys to be killed in Russia. It 
might require several million soldiers and 
it is now genérally conceded that the first 
policy should not be carried out by the 
Allies. 

The second policy of holding our pres- 
ent Allied force in Russia and giving Allied 
arms, supplies and economic assistance to 
all forces opposed to the Bolsheviks is 
actively under consideration. Under this 
plan we would create a ring of steel around 
the Bolsheviks. We would try thru starva- 
tion to blockade Bolshevik territory from 
all grain producing areas and force them 
into submission. This policy would involve 
the starvation of thousands. It would mean 
the death of countless babies in the cities 
of Russia and it would mean that the edu- 
cated and cultured Russians in Soviet ter- 
ritory would suffer most. It is impossible | 
to think of the Bolsheviks, surrounded on 
all sides by armed forces who were being 
helped by the Allies with guns and muni- 
tions, and not believe that a red terror 
would inevitably follow. Moreover, if the 
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& An Invitation 
Which Mothers Should Accept 


Nearly every magazine you read invites you to serve Puffed 
Grains—for the children’s sake. 


That is, Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs—all bubble 
grains, flavory and flaky. 


And it pictures ways of serving which millions now enjoy. 


500 Million Dishes 


Last year mothers served in these ways over 500 million 
dishes. And these three Puffed Grains have become the favorite 
grain dainties. 


Millions of children are getting whole wheat with every food 
cell exploded—whole wheat made wholly digestible. 

They are getting whole rice puffed to flimsy, airy morsels, 
eight times normal size. 


They are getting corn hearts puffed in like way—delightful 
food confections. 


They are getting all these grains fitted for digestion as they 
never were before. 

All are steam-exploded—all are shot from guns. All are 
| a by Prof. Anderson’s process to make them hygienic 

s. 

And all are fragile, flavory tidbits with a taste like toasted 
nuts. All are the most enticing grain foods in existence. 


If you now serve one of them try the other two. Each has 
its own fascinations. 


, a try serving them in more ways. They are ideal all-hour 
oods. 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


The Independent Magazine through its Efficiency Service offers its assistance to any 

business man or woman who needs information on modern methods of office manage- 

ment or equipment. This service also includes advice and assistance in the planning 
and purchasing of all kinds of building materials. 


The Independent’s Efficiency Service is maintained for the benefit of Independent readers. 
A request by letter or by telephone for our copyrighted Check List, showing more than a 


thousand items on which we are prepared to give 


elpful advice, will be given prompt attention. 


HOW IT WORKS 


A Cost Accountant at Dayton de- 
sired to know about all of the best 
and latest improved devices and ap- 
pliances in order that he might rec- 
ommend them to his clients. Spe- 
cifically he asked information on— 


Addressing Machines 
Adding Machines 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Building Engineers 
Business Stationery 
Card Index Systems 
Check Writers 

Check Protectors 
Consulting Engineers 
Conveyor Systems 
Cost Calculators 

Cost Keeping Machines 
Counting Machines 
Dictating Index 
Drawing Boards 
Drawing Instruments 
Duplicating Machines 
Electric Fixtures 
Envelope Openers 
Filing Cabinets 

Filing Desks 

1 ne Bem sa Recorders 
Hollow Tile 

Ink 

Interest Computers 
Interphone Systems 
Lavatory Equipment 
Ledger Typewriters 
Letter Trays 

Lighting Systems 
Mimeograph Machines 
Multigraphing Machines 
Office Clocks 

Office Desks 

Patent Mailing Envelopes 
Pencils 

Safes 

Sectional Bookcases 
Stamping Machines 
Stamp Moisteners 
Stapling Machines 
Steel Shelving 

Time Clocks 

Time Recorders 
Typewriter Stands 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Waste Paper Balers 
Watchman’s Clocks 
Window Ventilators 


Detailed information on all those 
subjects was sent at once. He 
learned the name of the manufac- 
turer, the article, the price and how 
it could be purchased. 

This report filled seventeen close- 
ly typed sheets. 

After its receipt, he came back 
for more. 

A Chief Engineer of a lighting 
company in Alabama wished to 
know more than he did about cement 
roofs. He also asked about— 

Cement Floor Paint 

Cement Waterproofing 

Concrete Construction 

Concrete Reinforcement 

Temperature Controllers 


Belt, Bucket, Chain and Overhead 
Conveyor Systems 

Non-climbable Fencing 

Fire Brick 

Fire Detectors 

Cement Flooring 

Wood Block Flooring 

Gas Furnaces 

Machinery Guards 

Cellar and Ash Hoists 

Ice Making Machines 

Hydrated Lime 

Pipe Railing 

Concrete Siding 

Reinforced Concrete Treads 

Cement Waterproofing 


In two days our Efficiency Service 
had mailed him an eleven-page re- 


ort. 

All kinds of requests come to our 
Efficiency Service. For instance, a 
big manufacturer of steel tools at 
New Castle, Ind., asked for the 
names and addresses of the manu- 
facturers whose products were illus- 
trated in one of our efficiency pages 
in The Independent. 

In the same mail came a request 
from a brick concern in St. Louis 
asking for the name of a Pay Roll 
Calculator which had been used for 
illustrative purposes in the maga- 
zine. 

With the two letters above came 
one from a contracting and building 
concern in Duluth, asking the name 
of the manufacturers of a machine 
which automatically rints the 
starting, finishing and elapsed time 
on time cards. 

A well-known collar manufacturer 
of Troy asked us where he could 
find a firm making wooden or wire 
boxes similar to those used in post 
offices, but of different size. 

An architect in North Dakota 
asked for information on hollow tile. 

A fruit grower in Florida wished 
to know where he could buy floor 
paint cement and ornamental brick. 
A civil engineer at Worland, Wyo- 
ming, wished to get in touch with 
Industrial Engineers. 

A confectioner at Chicago wanted 
full information on Refrigerating 
Machines. : 

A publisher at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, asked us to tell him about 
fireproof doors, drop lights and 
lighting systems. 

A man from Connecticut who is 
on a Committee of Food Supply 
asked us about milk goats. 

Several newspaper publishers have 
asked us about a cost system. 

Many requests have been received 
asking information on Community 
Betterment. 

The Efficiency Service has given 


information on Emergency Hospi- 
tal equipment, Horse Abattoirs, 
Platinum, Mining, Health of Chil- 
dren. ; 

In every case, Mr. Charles Dexter 
Allen, the Manager of the Inde- 

endent’s Efficiency Service, either 
as the ready information in his 
files or he knows where to go to get 
it. Back of this knowledge is the 
desire which is everywhere preva- 
lent throughout The Independent to 
be of maximum service to Indepen- 
dent readers. 

For over four years this Efficiency 
Service has been adding to its stores 
of catalogued information so as to 
be prepared for practically any de- 
mand made upon it. 

Just a few days ago a comptrol- 
ler of a trans-Atlantic Steamship 
Company requested personal help 
from our Efficiency Service, and 
stated specifically many problems 
which he asked us to solve. Let 
me quote a part of his letter after 
receiving the report— 

“TI wish to acknowledge with sin- 
cere thanks your careful and very 
complete report on the many items 
I marked on your Check List. 
Your thoroughness in the matter 
was most ,, Unusual and agreeably 
surprising. . 
Many of our readers do not yet 

appreciate thoroughly the help 
which The Independent’s Efficiency 
Service is equipped to render. 

not take advantage of this service, 
which is yours for the asking? 
Write your name and address on 
the coupon, mail to us and see if we 
can not be of some assistance. 

Our reason for this Service lies 
in the fact that the fundamental 
purpose of The Independent Maga- 
zine and all its related businesses 
is to make more efficient every man 
or woman who reads its pages, to 
make them bigger and better people, 
to help them improve their own 
business, their own homes, their 
community and their country. 


KARL V. S. HOWLAND, 
Publisher. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send me: 
Check List of Office Appliances. 
Check List of Building Materials. 
Check List of Home Improvement and 
Decoration. 


Address 


N. B.—Attach this coupon to your business 
letterhead and mail. 
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wxample of the policy which would be pur- 
sued by the armies fighting the Bolsheviks, 
it would mean that thousands and thou- 
sands of ignorant soldier peasants who are 
fighting for the Bolsheviks would be 
slaughtered by the opposition. The so-called 
red terror which has been made so much of 
by our papers would be mild compared 
with the general executions which would 
inevitably result from the second policy. 
Furthermore, the Socialists of the world 
would say we had directly prevented the 
success of the soviets. 

The Allies have now officially adopted 
the third policy. Their wise recommenda- 
tion of an immediate truce with the Bol- 
sheviks and their representation at a joint 
conference should win the support of all 
democratic and peace loving American peo- 
ple. If we make a truce with the Bol- 
sheviks, and they have already requested 
time after time that such a truce be made, 
we could send in educational help to Rus- 
sia. We could work under any and all gov- 
ernments which exist in all the different 
parts of that large country. It is possible 
to work under the Soviet Government. All 
three successive commanders of the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross in Russia believe that it 
would be perfectly possible to work in edu- 
eational and relief lines even under the 
Bolsheviks, and the Red Cross did so even 
after American soldiers landed on Russian 
soil and began actively fighting the Bol- 
sheviks. The Y. M. C. A. found it perfectly 
possible to work in Russia. The Bolsheviks 
even donated a large steamer on the Volga 
River and paid the salaries of the crew be- 
sides giving all the fuel. They allowed the 
Y. M. C. A. complete control of this boat 
for agricultural exhibition purposes, and 
on it went one Russian priest and repre- 
sentatives of codperative societies who were 
opposed to the Bolshevik Government. 

Prince Oldenburg in Petrograd on Au- 
gust 28 of last year, begged that the asso- 
ciation stay in Soviet Russia and continue 
educational work. He is a prominent cadet 
and was Minister of Education under the 
Kerensky Government. He said that he 
found it perfectly possible to continue his 
educational work under the Bolsheviks. He 


gladly gave me a letter to Lenine’s secre- |. 


tary, asking further codperation for the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Chertkoff, the closest personal friend 
of Leo Tolstoy, the famous author, is al- 
ready in educational work under the Bol- 
sheviks altho he is opposed to them. He 
has been granted a fund of 15,000,000 
rubles which is to be used entirely at his 
discretion to print and distribute the works 
of Tolstoy. Even if you believe the Bol- 
sheviks are immoral and have a wrong 
economic program, why does that mean that 
it is impossible for any one to try and help 
the people? In America we sometimes find 
bad men in positions of leadership, but this 
doesn’t mean that no one will teach in 
the state where such a man may be the 
chairman of the Board of Education. It 
merely means that we try and do as much 
to help as is possible under the existing 
conditions. Would it not be possible that 
if a truce was made with the Bolshevik 
Government and America sent in educa- 
tional experts and gave economic help to 
all parts of Russia, that eventually Russia 
would have the kind of a government she 
ought to have, and this would have been 
accomplished without the enormous blood- 
shed incident to the policy of isolating the 
Bolsheviks? Every day it seems to be get- 
ting clearer that in Russia it is a question 
of our working in contact with the Bol- 
shevik Government, or eventually having 
a new autocratic Czar’s Government to 
deal with. If it comes to a choice between 
these two forms of government, most 
Americans would choose the soviet. 


All Restrictions 

















“VY and E’”’ feature— 
exclusive ‘‘Y and E”’ 


and (free) system se 
easy to find the papers 


quest. 





Cut shows No. 5804 letter-size 4-drawer 
Cabinet, with sectional ends and baseg 











Scmedions Delivery 


“YY and E” ‘“Fire-Wall” Steel Cabinets not 
only offer the unequalled protection of double 
walls filled with asbestos sheeting, an exclusive 


and automatic safety drawer latches, another 


but also the convenience of immediate de- 
livery from stock, in both letter and cap sizes. 


Ask any ‘‘Y and E”’ branch or agency store. 
There is one in each city. Booklet on re- 


YAWMAN~»0 FRBE MFG.(@. 


190 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF “"Y and E” FILING DEVICES AND OFFICE SYSTEMS. 


In Consdat The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Nemarket, Ont. 


Now Removed 


feature— 


rvice that makes it as 
as it is to file them— 


Steel Filing Cabinets 

Wood Filing Cabinets 

Filing Systems 
Record Systems 


Ledger Equipment 
Efficiency Desks 
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The Only Cabinets 
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The New School 
Social Research 


offers lectures on pressing 
problems of modern life 
with opportunity for their 
smuitleill lideidiastion. Its 
object is to prepare stu- 
dents who show promise 
of becoming high class 
journalists, original teach- 
ers, public administrators, 
or capacity for dealing 
with problems of labor, 
industry and government. 
Those who Bie to be 
merely auditors may reg- 
ister for lectures. 


The school will open with 
an enlarged staff and full 

rogram in October, 1919, 

eantime it offers prelim- 
inary lectures from Mon- 
day, February Tenth 
to Friday, May Third, 
by Thorstein Veblen, 
James Harvey Robinson, 
Emily James Putnam, 
Harold J. Laski, Wesley 
Clair Mitchell, Frederick 
W. Ellis; also lectures by 
Charles A. Beard at the 
Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, 
with courses anid field work 
in Employment Adminis- 
tration and Industrial Re- 
lations by Robert W. 
Bruere, Ordway Tead, H. 
C. Metcalf and W. E. 
Mosher. 


Address all applications and 
inquiries to the Executive Secre- 
tary, 


Emma Peters Smith 


465 West 23d St. New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 6636 

















FEEDING A STARVING WORLD 


(Continued from page 185) 


The damage of Poland is illustrative. The 
transportation facilities of Poland are 
ruined. The Russians invaded this 
country and withdrew or destroyed all the 
rolling stock of the country when they were 
driven out. Then the Germans changed the 
gage of all the lines from the Russian to 
the German standard, and, in turn, when 
they retreated, they took with them or de- 
stroyed all the rolling stock. Nevertheless 
the only way to help the country is to get 
the food into Danzig by such rolling stock 
that may yet be found in Poland and com- 
mandeered. The most pressing problem ex- 
ists in and around the two cities of War- 
saw and Lodz. 

Poland is illustrative of much of the 
vast problem of feeding Europe. It was a 
country about twice as large as the State 
of New York, with a population of twenty 
million people—a flat, alluvial p‘ain, well 
watered, with large and, formerly. wonder- 
ful cities of happy and contented people. 

Frederic P. Wolcott, of the Food Ad- 
ministration, who is in charge of the relief 
in Poland, said: 

Take from that country practically all the 
live stock, cattle, horses, pigs, geese, all sources 
of meat and dairy products, and then requisi- 
tion (the German word for steal) all the cereals 
and vegetables for an army of two ard a half 
million men, returning to the natives only what 
is left after feeding the army and the con- 
stabulary, make it a crime by proclamation for 
any Pole to feed any other Pole who has re- 
fused to go into Germany and work—depopula- 
tior by starvation—kcep all this up for four and 
a half years, and what is left? 

In spite of all this, Poland has hung on 
struggling for liberty, and now that we have 
access to her she is threatered by another force 
more terrible than the first, Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, differing little from the Prussiaa system. 
Bolshevism feeds on starvation and famine. [It 
is working upon a population there which has 
lost nearly all of its young children, while those 
remaining are so undernourished that their 


bones are soft and break from the slightest 
strain. 


No relief has reached these famine stricken 
people for four and a half years except some 
condensed milk sent in by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for a few months just previous to our 
entering the war, to keep alive a few thousand 
children in the industrial centers of Warsaw :nd 
Lodz. Now Mr. Hoover is cabling for relief and 
the funds which have been ready and waiting 
to relieve are at last going into Poland in the 
form of food to save the relatives of American 
Poles and American Jews. 

The story of Poland’s twenty millions, wait- 
ing, struggling, pleading for help from the out- 
side world for four and a half years of destitu- 
tion and finally of famine can never fully be 
told. No human catastrophe in the world’s his- 
tory compares with it. 

But Poland’s story is different only in 
kind from that of the vast industrial sec- 
tion of Russia lying about Moscow, Petro- 
grad and Kiev, where forty millions of 
human beings are between the “devil and 
the deep sea’s transportation,” to quote a 
Russian. In that region, which is down 
black, on Mr. Hoover’s starvation map, 
things political are running rough. Despair 
of helping this region at all, is, indeed, the 
order of the day. 

The world knows more about Serbia’s 
dread conditions. A fourth of her four mil- 
lions are dead, the rest are in a most de- 
plorable condition. Bread, for those who 
can buy it, ranged between twenty-five and 
forty cents a pound, when the last cables 
from Mr. Hoover’s organization arrived. 
But such bread is not for the poor, who. 
especially in the cities, are suffering de- 
plorably, and to such an extent that no na- 
tion in the world is extensive enough and 
rich enough to lend relief except America, 
and from America already the first cargoes 
have arrived at Trieste and Cattaro and 
other points on the Adriatic Sea, intended 


for Serbia and the territory recently amal- 
gamated with Serbia in Bosnia and Mon- 
tenegro, where, Mr. Hoover cables, the dis- 
tress is very acute, and to which the only 
connection is by railroad from the Adriatic, 
since the Bulgars destroyed the railroad 
from Salonica. 

“Armenia,” Mr. Hoover cables, “is starv- 
ing.” 

The American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief estimates that there are 
350,000 Armenian refugees, of whom only 
180,000 are accessible, and nearly four mil- 
lion refugees in all of Asia Minor, in the 
Caucasus, in Syria and Mesopotamia, of 
whom only 935,000 are accessible, and of 
whom half of these accessible destitute are 
children. 

Jugo-Slavia, like virtually all of eastern 
Europe, is short of meats, fats, milk—‘so 
short in many regions.” Mr. Hoover cabled, 
“that the health of the people is very much 
impaired, mortality among children is ap- 
palling, and there is a constant menace 
thru the threatened spread of Bolshevism, 
especially in the cities.” And “Czecho- 
Slovakia also,” Mr. Hoover reports, “is 
suffering much from lack of fats and milk.” 

In the north of Europe, hard by that 
great black puzzle called Northern Russia, 
where, all along the line, one hears it 
calmly stated, millions of people will starve 
this winter, out of reach of help, Finland 
has exhausted all the food in the cities, tho 
the peasants still have bread. 

Rumania’s last harvest was 60 per cent 
a failure. The bread supply for the people 
is estimated to last another thirty days. 
And in Bulgaria, likewise, the harvest was 
a failure and there is food for only one 
or two months. 

Little is known about the conditions in 
the enemy countries, and few believe the 
reports emanating therefrom. It is reported 
by Mr. Hoover's organization abroad, how- 
ever, that in Vienna, where the people are 
living as in the lull before another storm, 
listless, broken, “except for supplies fur- 


‘nished by the Italians and Swiss, the pres- 


ent bread ration of six ounces per diem 
would disappear. There is much illness 
from shortage of fats, the ration being one 
and one-half ounces”—about as much as a 
waiter hands one, to begin with, in an 
American restaurant—“and there are no 
coffee, sugar or eggs and practically no 
meat.” 

All this may give something of the pic- 
ture. It is a grim picture but a temporary 
one. Europe will not need relief of the 
kind now required when the next harvests 
are ready. The stress then will be over, tho 
not for generations can Europe recover 
from the period it is now going thru. In 
another year there will be no four million 
British troops quitting their “watch on the 
Rhine,” and no troopships moving from 
Mesopotamia to Bombay, from Egypt and 
the Balkans to Australia and Singapore, 
from France to Canada and the United 
States. But meanwhile, in the coming 
months, an amount of food almost as great 
as the huge amount which has been poured 
into Belgium during the last four and one- 
half years, must now be got to Europe. It 
will cost not so much as it cost to feed 
Belgium, if we are able to judge by the 
quick but necessarily rather casual esti- 
mates now being cabled to America. This 
is the last lap in the dire race against 
world starvation. If the world wins now, 
doubtless Mr. Hoover will find its esteem 
even “worse” than that of Belgium, which 
he describes as “embarrassing.” 

Washington, D. C. 
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PUTTING PRICES ON A 
PEACE BASIS 


(Continued from page 186) 
always to be considered proportionally 
in relation to their purchasing power 
of both the necessities and comforts 


of life. There cannot well be any re-| 


adjustment of wages and salaries unless 
the cost of living comes down. But there is 
a very profound difference of opinion as to 
ratio of fall in prices and in wages and 
salaries. And for a good many reasons. 
One of the most potent is that there is a 
general recognition of the certainty that 
labor will share more largely in the future 
in the results of its work. Likewise that 
this fact will prove one of the surest and 
most sustaining factors in business welfare 
and prosperity by largely increasing the 
purchasing power among the many. 

Some forms of labor, notably those en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in Government 
work, were paid, in many instances, wages 
and salaries that were the result only of 
the emergency. What is generally looked 
for is a readjustment rather than an ex- 
tended or general decline in wages and 
salaries. And that is a very far reaching 
proposition. It means, of course, continued 
high prices in some commodities because of 
the permanently increased cost of produc- 
tion of such commodities. It means a higher 
scale of living and a greater spending power 
among the many, and business activities 
depend upon spending and not upon saving. 
It also means that our competition in some 
lines with the pauper labor of. other coun- 
tries, of which we once heard so much, must 
depend finally upon the efficiency and pro- 
ductive power of our labor rather than upon 
an internationally comparative scale of 
wages. It also should mean a higher type 
of intelligent citizens, for after all the busi- 
ness of democracy is to produce fitting men 
and women rather than merely cheap goods. 
Such a condition will affect profoundly our 
social and political as well as our economic 
life. The problem, therefore, which lies im- 
mediately ahead of us is purely the con- 
struction of maintaining domestic demand 
until we have bridged the readjustment 
period and stand upon that firm ground 
where we shall probably be the greatest 
commercial nation of all time. 

How much business we shall get from the 
rehabilitation of devasted Europe is still 
a mooted question concerning which there 
appears to be but little genuine, definite 
information. The proposition must first be 
financed and that takes time. The process 
will be slow and the nature and extent of 
our share in it is still problematical. 

Meanwhile we have a steadily growing 
foreign trade whose possibilities we have 
not sounded and which will take more and 
more of our productions as we improve our 
methods of dealing with it and increase 
our banking and transportation facilities, 
But the matter of greatest moment is the 
development of our own resources. Already 
the war born enthusiasm of national unity 
has shifted its interest to constructive 
thought for greater accomplishments at 
home. One form is the employment of our 
abundant capital in building good roads. 
They not only afford much employment and 
cheapen the processes of distribution, but 
are direct factors in the education and cos- 
mopolitan life of the people because of in- 
creased ready means of communication. 

Everywhere there is the growing realiza- 
tion that the solution of the momentous 
problems which lie ahead is to be found 
in that productive and constructive spirit 
which will open new mines, build new rail- 
roads, start more manufactures, and drain 
more swamp lands, with capital which the 
war poured into our laps. 

















Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today. 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have devel- 
oped a system of telephonic com- 
munication, so highly perfected, that 
the same crude instrument which 
at the beginning could hardly carry 
speech from one room to another 
can now actually be heard across 
the continent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switchboard, circuits and 
other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step 
the structure of the art has been ad- 





One Policy 


Multiplexine the Telephone 


vanced — each advance utilizing all 
previous accomplishments. 


No one step in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than that which 
has provided the multiplex system 
by which five telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on today simulta- 
neously over one toll line circuit, or 
by which forty telegraphic messages 
can be sent over the one pair of 
wires. As in a composite photo- 
graph the pictures are combined, so 
the several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated for 
their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the pub- 
lic a multiplied usefulness from its 
long distance plant and can more 
speedily and completely meet the 
needs of a nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 
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Cornwall-on-Hudso . 
FIFTY-SEC 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


ND YEA 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
to increase individual etficiency, Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys, 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





Box 5, ww York 
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Residence of Mrs. P. M. Fatje, in California. 
Enjey Beauty? Ash for Samples. Wish Knowled 
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“The Quiet, Warm Brown Tones of RED GUM| 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD,"" IMPART AN ATMOSPHERE OF HOSPITALITY AND CHEER. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 











Annual Reduction Sale 


We are offering our entire manufactured stock at greatly 
reduced prices 


126 West 42nd Street 











] NEW YORK | 

















FREE 


TRIAL 


Bend this ad (NO MONEY) and get our smooth shavi 
FAMOUS KARNAK RAZOR by return mai? 


out coat or return razor. 
MORE ANY, 421 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE, then send $1.85 








and D U. S. Service 


and Allies in Silk. Bunting and 
Cotton for inside or outside. 
Quick service via insured parcel 
mm price-list mailed the MIN- 


TE your request arrives. 
4x5-ft. “WELCOME HOME” Banner, $3.00 
L. FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 7th, ab. Market, Phila., Pa. 


Dealers—write for wholesale prices 
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THESE BULLETINS 


of The Efficiency Society which have permanent value are offered to readers of The Inde- 
pendent interested in the practical application of efficiency in business. 
a good supply—of others only a few. 


2. 


Efficiency, Scientific 


Management and 
Organized Labor 


Chipman 


. Scientific Management and Labor..Frey 
. The Brief for 


. Handling Men 


cientific Management, 


Employment Plan 


. Employment Department Methods.Rumely 
. Wage 


Systems of Scientific Manage- 
ent 

) Schedule and Despatch Discus- 

sion. 

Codperation between Competitors, 


Dickinson 


Order by number; remit with order amount to cover cost at ten cents aech. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 





Of some we have 


. Scientific Management 
Problem ; 
. The Development of an Organization, 
Dickerman 
. Purchasing 
. The Handling of Men 
. Imagination in Salesmanship...... 
. Bibliography of Business Management, 
Nystrom 
. Efficiency of Preparedness in Business, 
. Calder 
. Discussion on Time Study. ; 


119 W. 40th St., New York City 











THE PENALTY OF 
SERVICE | 


(Continued from page 193) 
I certainly “made good” if my employer’s 
word is to be taken as conclusive. 

That position, however, was just a little 
too good to be true; for within a few 
weeks my employer accepted a war com- 
mission taking him to a distant city, and 
finding it impossible to spare even a frac- 
tion of his time to the sanitarium, he de- 
cided to close it. 

So back we trekked to New York, ar- 
riving just in time for the influenza epi- 
demic. Of course that caught me and pulled 
me down, but I am hard to kill, and was 
soon back on my old quest. And I’m on the 
trail yet, looking for work such as I am 
fitted for, with short or elastic hours, and 
sufficient remuneration to meet our modest 
needs. 

My wife, with pluck unabated, lost no 
time in securing a position herself, and on 
her wages, plus what-I have been able to 
earn at odd jobs and assignments, we have 
managed to exist. 

I know that a certain class of advertise- 
ment would bring, immediately, a certain 
kind of employment—charity employment, 
it might be called—were I to yield to the 
temptation. 

But, like hundreds of discharged soldiers 
I have met and compared notes with, I 
want no subsidized pay envelope, no insti- 
tutional control, no inquisitorial busybodies 
assuming the direction of my meager affairs 
—I simply want congenial work where I 
am neither exploited, penalized nor pam- 
pered, and this, despite all handicaps, I 
will yet find. The British army has its 
faults, but it doesn’t breed quitters. 

I wonder if I have made my position 
plain, speaking not only for myself but on 
behalf of the boys who saw service with 
the Allies, that we ask no charity, but do 
crave your consideration. There is such a 
thing as helping a lame dog over a stile, 
when further assistance would be both un- 
necessary, and, from the dog’s standpoint, 
extremely distasteful. 

It has become the universal custom to 
offer one’s seat in a public conveyance to 
the man in hospital garb. This greatly em- 
barrasses the boys, at times, but their 
hearts warm with gratitude. But let them 
beware of the deduction, logical or illogical, 
that the well-paid positions occupied by 
their civilian friends, will be tendered to 
them with equal good grace. To have fought 
and suffered and survived entitles the re- 
turned veterans to all the graceful acknowl- 
edgements that can be rendered without 
self-sacrifice on the part of the American 
civilian, beyond such a point his very 
imagination refuses to venture. 

Heretofore I have been referring par- 
ticularly to the experience of men, like my- 
self, who have no right to expect any offi- 
cial recognition for services performed 
under another flag. As to my comrades of 
the American Army, it would seem as if 
their reward and well-being were to be the 
supreme concern of the nation. But do you 
blame me if I remain skeptical? One has 
only to glance behind the scenes to learn 
that all is not going well. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has al- 
ready issued a warning in this matter, and 
a prophecy uttered less than two months 
ago by Mr. Gerrard Harris, one of its mem- 
bers, has already been abundantly verified. 
Mr. Harris wrote in the Outlook: 

The average citizen would indignantly deny 
the assertion that he will abate his interest in 
the welfare of the disabled soldiers, or fail to 
be at all times the advocate and champion of 
these men. Yet it is hardly a matter of con- 


troversy that he will unconsciously allow his in- 
terest to become dormant in course of time. . .. . 
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In further proof of the reémployment 
muddle, there are the many letters appear- 
ing in the daily press from men more or 
less circumstanced like myself. One man 
states that he has applied to every labor 
bureau in the city, only to have hard 
manual labor offered him, work that he is 
absolutely unfitted to perform. And if these 
are the conditions when but a few hundred 
thousand have returned from abroad, what 
will be the plight of the last half million, 
and of that silent stream from the hos- 
pitals that may continue for years? 

One thing, fortunately, this war has 
taught many of us, and that is, when 
things seem blackest—to laugh. Such a 
moment came to me during the great War 
Funds Drive on Fifth Avenue—the Avenue 
of the Allies! I had been beset by several 
fair collectors, one of whom was deter- 
mined to get my contribution. Not wishing 
to confess to the exact state of my ex- 
chequer, nor, on the other hand, to appear 
unsympathetic, I said: 

“Madam, I simply cannot spare anything 
today. If you must know it, I am an ex- 
soldier myself, and have earned practically 
nothing in four years.” 

“Oh, were you at the front?’ she de- 
manded. 

“-— was.” 

“Then,” she retorted, “you know what 
conditions are over there, so that’s all the 
more reason why you should help.” 

And then I began to laugh, and I laughed 
and chuckled until, happening to stop be- 
fore a shop window I noticed a particular 
garment that my poor, unlucky little wife 
both desires and requires. And then, for a 
moment, I saw red. 

But just for one brief moment. 





THE KEYSTONE OF 
PEACE 


(Continued from page 174) 


dent it will be known, that we have 
adopted the principle of the League 
of Nations and mean to work out that prin- 
ciple in effective action, we shall by that 
single thing have lifted a great part of the 
load of anxiety from the hearts of men 
everywhere. 

We stand in a peculiar cause. As I go 
about the streets here I see everywhere the 
American uniform. Those men came into 
the war after we had uttered our purpose. 
They came as crusaders, not merely to win 
a war, but to win a cause. And I am re- 
sponsible to them, for it falls to me to for- 
mulate the purpose for which I asked them 
to fight, and I, like them, must be a cru- 
sader for these things, whatever it costs and 
whatever it may be necessary to do in 
honor to accomplish the object for which 
they fought. 

I have been glad to find from day to day 
that there is no question of our standing 
alone in this matter, for there are cham- 
pions of this cause upon every hand. I am 
merely avowing this in order that you may 
understand why, perhaps, it fell to us, who 
are disengaged from the politics of this 
great continent and of the Orient, to sug- 
gest that this was the keystone of the 
arch, and why it occurred to the generous 
mind of your president to call upon me to 
open this debate. It is not because we 
alone represent this idea, but because it is 
our privilege to associate ourselves with 
you in representing it. 

I have only tried in what I have said to 
give you the fountains of the enthusiasm 
which is within us for this thing, for those 
fountains spring, it seems to me, from all 
the ancient wrongs and sympathies of man- 
kind, and the very pulse of the world seems 
to beat to the fullest in this enterprize. 





A father’s 


pledge to 
his son: 


[: this “Fathers and Sons Week” I pledge myself to you, 





my son, that I shall not forget you in my devotion to busi- 

ness, that I shall interest myself more than before in the 
things that interest you, that I shall be in truth your best 
chum; that, as such, I shall seek in every way to bring joy into 
your life and shield you from false friends who bring but sorrow; that in 
their place I shall strive to bring you new friends, true friends; that I shall, 
in particular, and right NOW, bring into our home a friend that will bring 
you, on each visit, the entertainment you are entitled to, the informa- 
tion you should have and the inspiration you need—this dependable, 
clean friend of half a million other boys, The American Boy magazine. I 
want you to grow up knowing what these other boys know in this world’s 
reconstruction period—these other boys who are finding out in this maga- 
zine, in their spare time as boys, things of importance which they never 
will have time to find out when they become men and are rushed with 
their work, as Dad is now. 


Subscribed to this Kf 
day by 


The American Boy costs only $2.00 a year (though the material it contains would fill 
twenty-five average books). Order it now for your son, or for some other boy you want to 
help. Single copies can be bought at stands for 20c. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 317 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 














ARE YOU A HOMEMAKER Do you want to know all those important 


things about a house, its furnishings and_ its 
surroundings which make it a home instead of a mere dwelling-place? All those questions 
that inevitably arise in the process of building and decorating —the little things it is so 
necessary to know in order to make your home a success—are answered for you in 


HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


a ready reference book of information on Building, Remodeling, Furnishing, Decorating, and 
Price $1.00 


Gardening, just published by 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., Dept. Ind., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 











BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


DEsIGNs. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 


JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE Founpry (EST. 1875) 
«550 West 27T#Street. New York City 
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© AIOE 8 NTE i lies pasitiee a tieeeienea incest cee 
ON ST. VALENTINE DAY 


patronize February J4th and every other day send 


forist. flowers to your nearest and dearest ones, 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh flowers in any city or town in 
the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 
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Graining mm Authorship 
siti How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 

your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
| your spare time itable. 


Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

an Play Writing, Photoplay 
3 Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

| = One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

4” There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the Englishe 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

] they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


Home Correspondence Sch 
Dep't. 304, ae = oe 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 














HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 

















Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 
Business Communication, Forms of Public 
Address —and more than 400 other (\entemis 
and C momgay =| quumes are offered by corre- 
dress: 


ndence. 
The Bininersity of Chicago 


Division 6, Chicago, Ill. 








Por 36 pues we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend Ry a the bo mass tha 

bss cs ——— Lean List Wo, 71 


PERKINS & CO Lawrence. Kan: 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on February 1, 1919, at the 
cthce or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 


16 Wall Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 18, 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 52. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany for the period commencing November 1, 
918, and ending January 31, 1919, will be paid 
by ehecks mailed February 15, 1919, to stock- 
ge record at 3:30 o’clock P. M., January 











A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, January 31, 1919. 
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Three numbers published in 1918. 


No. 1. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BUSINESS 
BOOKS. By Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom. 


LApoR AS AFFECTED BY 

NAR. Many important articles. 
Pn To Bim Edited by 
Miss Frances A. Kellor. 


For Sale at One Dollar a Copy 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 




















ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


The Keystone of Peace. By Presidente 
Wilson. 


. Give an oral account of the circumstances 


under which President Wilson delivered the 
speech. 

Compare or contrast these circumstances 
with the circumstances under which (a) 
Cicero delivered his orations; (b) Burke, 
his Speech on Conciliation; (c) Webster, 
his Bunker Hill Oration; (d) Lincoln, his 
Gettysburg Address. 

Condense the thought of the speech into a 
single well written paragraph. 


. Write a logically constructed brief of the 


entire speech. 
Read aloud the paragraphs that seem to 
you most effectively written. 


. What characteristics of a good introduc- 


tion are exemplified in the first paragraph? 
Read aloud single sentences that, from a 
literary point of view, seem to you particu- 
larly good. 

In what proportions does President Wilson 
use the following types of sentences: long, 
short; simple, compound, complex; loose, 
balanced, periodic? 

Point out examples of antithetical sentences. 
Point out examples of balanced construc- 
tion in the arrangement of words, of 
phrases, and of clauses. 

Point out examples of apposition. 

Point out examples of climax. 

Show by what words any five successive 
paragraphs are made coherent. 

Point out and explain five examples of 
metaphor. 

Find examples of personification and of 
simile. 


. What parts of the speech add most strongly 


to its dignity and nobility? 


. What is the effect of the last paragraph? 
. Feeding a Starving World. By Donald 


Wilhelm. 


. Write a précis, or summary, of the article. 
. What advantage does the author gain by 


the use of direct quotation? 


. What methods of emphasis does the article 


illustrate ? 


. Write a dramatic, original story suggested 


by some part of the article. 


. The Peralty of Service. By a Veteran. 


What advantage does the author gain by 
the use of the first person? In what person 
are most books written? Name a book writ- 
ten in the first person. Name a book written 
in the third person. Name a book written in 
the form of letters. 

Write a story telling the adventures of a 
returned soldier. Introduce several c 

ters. Imagine several different incidents al- 
together different from those told in the 
article. Make your story end happily. 
Give an original talk concerning the proper 
treatment of returned soldiers. 


. Almonds. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


Prove that the poem is founded on contrast. 
Prove that the poem is sympathetic in ex- 
pression. 

How is the poem like or unlike poems by 
(a) Whittier; (b) Browning; (c) Tenny- 


son? 
. The Story of the Week. 


Explain orally what progress has been made 
in the development of a League of Nations. 
Write an antithetical sentence based on the 
Portuguese 
Revolution. 
Contrast the recent disturbances in Ireland 
and in Rumania. 


Revolution and the German 


. Write a well formed complex sentence con- 


cerning the recent German elections. 


. Write a brief for an’ argument for or again... 


the return of the German Colonies. 

Imagine that you are chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed to report upon responsi- 
bility for the war and for the crimes against 
international law. Present in proper form 
for a report the points that you think should 
be included. 


. Editorial Articles. 
. Point out the topic sentence of every ed- 


itorial article. 


. Show in what respects the concluding sen- 


tence of every editorial article is effective. 


. Imagine that you were present during the 


disturbances in Omsk. Write a vivid letter 
telling of your own experiences. 


CIVICS 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF CQMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Peace Congress—‘The Keystone of 
Peace,” “Peace Congress Resolutions,” 
“British Plan for League of Nations,” 
“The German Colonies.” 

Why does President Wilson regard the 
League of Nations as the “Keystone of 
Peace”’ 

. Summarize the President’s argument in 
proof of the statement that “In a sense the 
United States is less interested in this sub- 
ject than the other nations.” 

. Comment on these statements of the Presi- 
dent: (a) “Gentlemen, the select classes of 
mankind are no longer the governors of 
mankind.” (b) “We are here to see, in 
short, that the very foundations of this 
war are swept away.” 

. Show how the British plan for a League of 
Nations, if adopted, will gradually result in 
general disarmament. 

. What relation exists between the plan for 
a League of Nations and the President’s 
proposal for international control of the 
former German colonies? 


Russia—‘What Happened at Omsk,’’ 
“What We Can Do for Russia,” “The 
New Books,” “The Parley with Rus- 
sia,” “Disturbances in Russia,’’ ‘“‘Memo- 
rial from Russians.” 


. What impressions of the “All-Russian Gov- 
ernment” do you get from the editorial? 

. Why does Mr. Davis tell the story of his 

interviews with Shidlofsky, Brusiloff, Brue- 
vitch and Kerensky? 
“For the first six months of the revolution 
the Bolsheviks were in the minority.’”” How 
then, did they finally gain control of the 
government? 

. “If Kerensky had been supported .. . the 
temporary government might have pulled 
thru till the end of the war.” Do you see 
any connection between this statement and 
the one quoted above? 

“There are three possibilities that are re- 
ceiving some consideration . . . in Amer- 
ica.””’ Which of these plans do you approve? 

. Which of the books on Russia mentioned in 
the reviews would you select for reading if 
you had the chance 


Reconstruction—“‘Putting Prices on a 
Peace Basis,” “The Penalty of Serv- 
ice,” “Soldiers and Jobs.’’ 

. “The very first steps must be a return to 
a lower . . . level of prices,”’ etc. How is 
this lower level to be obtained? 

“The problem of labor hangs largely upon 
the prices of commodities.” What is Mr. 
Douglas’s proof? 

. Condense the story of the “Veteran of 
Kitchener’s Army” into three or four para- 
graphs. Does the news item suggest any 
remedy for the conditions which he describes ? 

. How is the problem of military demobiliza- 
tion being handled? Can you suggest any 
more efficient scheme? 


. The Labor Situation—“‘The Labor Situ- 
ation,” “Great Strikes in Britain,” 
“The Workers Win.” 

. How do you account for the difference in 
attitude between the labor leaders in Amer- 
ica and Britain and those in Germany and 
Russia? 

. What do you think of the proposed legisla- 
tion to stop immigration into the United 
States for the next four years? 

. What, in your judgment, are the underly- 
ing causes for labor unrest in Great Brit- 
ain? in the United States? 

‘‘, The Problem of Food—‘Feeding a Starv- 
ing World,’’ ‘$100.000,000 for Food,” 
“Wheat at War Prices.” 

. Summarize the food situation in the various 
countries of Europe as described by Mr. 
Wilhelm. 

What suggestions for relief are offered by 
Mr. Hoover and his assistants? 

. What evidence can you find in the article 
that the present food situation is “a grim 
picture but a temporary one”? 

. Quote extract from the Story of the Week 
that seem to prove that while Europe is 
suffering from starvation the United States, 
on the other hand, is suffering from an over- 
supply of food. 


AND 





